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pus most interesting bit of news 
that we have come across on the 
subject of the attitude of Senators 
Borah and Johnson is this, in a spe- 
cial dispatch to the New York Times: 
In an interview just before his speech Sena- 
tor Borah showed that his support of Harding 
was regardless of any differences between 
them on the League of Nations issue. In 
reply to a direct question as to whether he 
would support Senator Harding, he said: 
“Yes. There is not any other alternativ: 
Governor Cox is committed to the League.” 
That is precisely the situation. Sena- 
tor Borah wants to defeat the 
League; he wants to get rid of it, 
body and breeches. But the fact that 
he is supporting Harding does not 
commit Harding to any such pro- 
gramme. Like the rest of us, Borah 
has got to choose between Harding 
and Cox. With him the League ques- 
tion is paramount, and he supports 


the candidate who is nearest to him 
on that issue. He does not say, and 
evidently he does not think, that he 
should have any right to say that he 
was “buncoed” if Harding should 
bring about a League of Nations, or 
even accept the League of Nations 
with changes. Mr. Harding has made 
his attitude on the subject perfectly 
plain, although he has not committed 
himself to any specific programme. 
That attitude is radically different 
from Mr. Borah’s. In the very 
speech to which the above item from 
the Times refers, the Idaho Senator 
included in one sweeping condemna- 
tion every project of the kind that 
Mr. Harding has in view, for he said: 

Whether you call the scheme a league, a 
concert of Powers, an alliance or an associa- 
tion—they all lead you to Europe and place 
upon the already bended backs of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers their schemes of exploitation 
and of waste, and upon the shoulders of 
American youth the military burden which 
must eventually grow out of this scheme. 
However much one may object to this 
position, it is mere honesty and com- 
mon sense in Senator Borah to de- 
clare that he is supporting Harding 
not because of agreement with him, 
but in spite of disagreement—simply 
because “there is not any other alter- 
native.” This is just what millions 
of Americans are going to do, for a 
score of different reasons, in voting 
either for Harding or for Cox. They 
have got to choose that one of the 
two to whom on the whole they are 
most willing to entrust the govern- 
ment of the country. 


jas may indeed be solemn 
~* at the thought of disappointing 
the rest of the world. But there are 
various ways of disappointing. To 
small nations, and even to our 
stronger allies who had suffered enor- 
mously from the war, this country, 
emerging mighty, with resources 


almost intact, became at once a sort 
of El Dorado, a realm of gold and 
lovingkindness. America’s motives 
were pure and could be counted upon 
to see that simple justice was dis- 
pensed in the reorganization of Eu- 
rope. The awful responsibility thus 
laid upon us is one of the considera- 
tions which make the delay by the 
Senate less unpalatable. How many 
partisan interests there are in this 
land of ours has been amply revealed 
in the Presidential campaign thus 
far, and it is certain that if the Sen- 
ate had given blanket endorsement to 
the Versailles treaty, we should have 
been the cause of great disillusion on 
the part of the rest of the world. 
Even friends of the League may be 
thankful that such disillusion was 
averted. 


| tae a letter which appears in another 

column, Mr. R. Fulton Cutting 
makes a suggestion whose boldness 
and apparent impracticability he 
amply recognizes, but which we agree 
with him in feeling to be worthy of 
serious consideration. The economic 
chaos of Eastern Europe presents a 
situation in which the fact that a 
proposal is extraordinary can not be 
regarded as a conclusive argument 
against it. In the abstract, indeed, 
the suggestion that a group of coun- 
tries shall agree to the appointment 
of a “supreme economic director” 
would be fantastic; it is only in con- 
nection with the name of Herbert 
Hoover that it assumes the character 
of a possibility. What Mr. Hoover 
did in Belgium would have been pro- 
nounced an impossibility if he had 
not actually done it; his subsequent 
role in the amelioration of conditions 
throughout the devastated world was 
made possible by this first achieve- 
ment, by the splendid ability with 
which he carried out the larger under- 
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taking, and by the unprecedented and 
world-wide confidence which he in- 
spired. Is it not possible that his 
unique ability and _ prestige, his 
boundless energy and devotion, may 
be utilized for grappling with a still 
more difficult problem? 


HE difficulties between Irishmen, 

says Eamonn de Valera, Irish- 
men themselves can settle, and these 
difficulties would be settled within six 
months from the departure of the 
British army of occupation. So Mr. 
De Valera should be among the first 
to hail Viscount Grey’s proposal for 
the settlement of the Irish question 
by the Irish themselves. But Mr. De 
Valera is not thus hopefully inclined. 
He scorns the whole plan, as it is 
based on the presumption that Great 
Britain must retain control of Ire- 
land’s foreign policy and defense sys- 
tem. Separation of Ireland from the 
British Empire can not be considered, 
according to Viscount Grey; noth- 
ing short of that separation will sat- 
isfy the spokesman of Sinn Fein in 
this country. The folly of this in- 
transigent attitude serves as a foil 
to Sir Edward Carson’s strategy. We 
are no admirers of his law-breaking 
leadership in Ulster, which furnished 
Sinn Fein with a precedent and an 
excuse for similar illegal practices. 
But his estimate of Sinn Fein mental- 
ity is doubtless more correct than the 
charitable one which Viscount Grey’s 
proposal implies. 


R. DE VALERA clings to the fic- 

tion that Ireland is at war with 
England and that peace can be re- 
stored only by a formal treaty signed 
by the accredited representatives of 
the two peoples “on the basis of a 
guarantee of Ireland’s independence 
on one hand and a guarantee of Brit- 
ish security on the other by some in- 
ternational instrument.” But should 
the British Government act on that 
theory, Mr. De Valera would be 
the last man to be pleased. Great 
Britain has the power to bring 
the war to which the Irish Republic 
challenges her to such a conclusion as 
to dictate the terms of peace. The 
only comfort to Irishmen would be 


that, as shown in the case of South 
Africa, Britain is capable of a wise 
and liberal policy toward a foe she 
has defeated in open warfare. 

But the abhorrence of war, which 
was never more strongly felt in Eng- 
land than just now, makes the accept- 
ance of the Irish challenge impossible. 
In this lies the strength of Sinn Fein. 
It can defy Great Britain, because it 
knows that not its own power but 
British opinion prevents the accept- 
ance of the challenge in dead earnest. 


i ion debarring of the two corre- 

spondents, Paul Hanna and Lau- 
rence Todd, from the State Depart- 
ment conferences with the press is an 
action long overdue. In taking this 
step Secretary Colby should be backed 
by the hearty approval of all respon- 
sible newspaper men, for it is pre- 
eminently in their interest as well as 
in that of the general public. The 
two correspondents in question took 
advantage repeatedly of their entree 
to the press conferences to send out 
deliberately false and misleading 
reports. They showed themselves 
singularly disregardful of journal- 
istic honor and good faith. That they 
represented a news agency which 
catered to the radical press has noth- 
ing to do with the case; they were 
under the same obligations to report 
truthfully as were correspondents 
representing journals less enlight- 
ened. The question at issue is an 
extremely important one. Complaint 
has frequently been made that the 
State Department did not take the 
public into its confidence. Naturally 
there are many matters, especially 
those having to do with delicate is- 
sues in process of negotiation, which 
the Department is bound to hold in 
strictest confidence lest the success 
of the negotiations be jeopardized. 
Under President Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration, there has been a tendency to 
an exaggeration of secrecy, and the 
bad effect of this was accentuated on 
its positive side by the disingenuous 
propaganda of the Creel Bureau. 
The correspondents came to feel that 
their conferences were utterly futile 
and that the sum total of the informa- 
tion imparted to them by the Depart- 
ment was useless for their purposes. 


To place the giving out of informa- 
tion concerning foreign affairs on a 
proper basis, there is necessary 
frankness on the part of the State 
Department, within the limits of dip- 
lomatic discretion, and such frank- 
ness is impossible unless there is a 
corresponding obligation of respon- 
sibility and confidence on the part of 
the correspondents to whom it is im- 
parted. 


HE action of the Chinese Govern- 

ment in suspending all Russian 
rights in China and requesting the 
withdrawal of all diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives of the former 
Kerensky Government, by whom Rus- 
sia has been represented in China 
since the Revolution of 1917, is a mat- 
ter whose importance is far greater 
than appears on the surface. It 
would seem at first sight as if the 
Chinese authorities had merely de- 
cided to put an end to the somewhat 
anomalous situation in which Rus- 
sian officials, representing a Govern- 
ment which no longer existed, were 
continuing to function, and at the 
same time to cease the payment of 
the Russian share of the Boxer in- 
demnity, by which these officials were 
supported. But there is much more 
involved in this action. Although 
Mr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese Min- 
ister at Washington, states that the 
step taken by his Government had 
nothing to do with the representa- 
tions made by the Soviet Government, 
in which the latter, in the words of 
its note, “restores to China without 
any compensation whatsoever the 
mining, forest, and other privilege 
concessions of which China was 
robbed,” and also renounces the Boxer 
indemnity and the right of extra- 
territoriality, the coincidence is too 
striking to be thus easily brushed 
aside. The American Government, 
in harmony with the policy an- 
nounced on August 10, which sets 
forth that Russia’s interest must be 
generously protected and decisions of 
vital importance to it held in abey- 
ance until Russia can again take her 
proper place in the world, has very 
properly instituted inquiries at Pek- 
ing as to the nature of the impair- 
ment of Russian rights in China. 
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The crux of the situation lies in 
the question of extra-territoriality, 
and it would appear that the Chinese 
Government had seized upon the 
present Russian situation as afford- 
ing an opportune moment to throw off 
this somewhat onerous limitation, so 
far at least as Russia is concerned. 
To allow her to do so, however, would 
be contrary to sound international 
policy. China is neither sufficiently 
advanced administratively nor uni- 
fied politically to place the rights and 
interests of white nations under the 
jurisdiction of her courts and officials. 
There are to-day probably not less 
than 100,000 Russians in China, with 
interests amounting to hundreds of 
millions. The protection of their 
rights and interests lies in the hands 
of the Russian diplomatic representa- 
tives and consuls and their consular 
courts. To deprive them at a blow of 
this protection would be to commit a 
great wrong. To permit this wrong 
at this time would only be to pre- 
cipitate future trouble between Rus- 
sia and China, and to yield on the 
question of extra-territoriality until 
such time as China is prepared to 
accept the responsibilities and fulfill 
the obligations involved, would be 
to compromise the whole white posi- 
tion in the Far East. 


HE radical and _ pseudo-liberal 
clamor for the “truth about Rus- 
sia” ought never to have deceived a 
person of even average intelligence. 
The one thing that is not wanted by 
these elements, the one thing that 
invariably arouses them to fury, is 
the thing for which they clamor. The 
fact has been shown so often that no 
confirmation is needed. Still, we can 
not forbear to mention a recent strik- 
ing instance. True, it is a German 
instance, but it will do; for though in 
Germany the Bolshevized “liberal” 
(so common here) is a rare bird, the 
real sure-enough radical—Commu- 
nist, Spartacan, or Bolshevist—is a 
plentifully distributed species, with 
about the same characteristics as 
those of his comrades in America. He 
passionately and vociferously yearns 
for the “truth about Russia” until he 
sees it coming, and then he rages. He 
is now raging over the report of the 





Independent Socialist party’s deputa- 
tion to Moscow. This report, made up 
by competent observers, obviously 
quite free of any prejudices against 
the most complete collectivization, de- 
clared that the social system of Rus- 
sia is a monstrous fraud. It further 
declared that the police and spy sys- 
tem under Lenin is worse than it was 
under Nicholas II, and that the al- 
leged “free workers” of Russia are 
nothing more than the slaves of a 
handful of dictators. The fury of 
the left-wingers over this report 
can not be adequately described. 
“Traitors!” “Enemies of the World 
Revolution!” and other denunciatory 
terms are shouted at the heads of the 
delegates until doubtless they wish 
they had never seen Russia, or even 
heard of its name. They have learned 
that the only thing the social fanatic 
cares to hear about Russia is the 
thing that accords with his own view. 


dias lowly peanut is coming into its 

own. The lyricists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture sing its 
praises as a dependable friend of the 
farmer and as a commodity of wide 
and ever-growing uses. The vine 
grows easily and bears richly; and 
though it dislikes frost, it is adapt- 
able to an extended range of climate. 
From root to nut nothing is wasted. 
Every part is utilizable in some way. 
From the nuts come oil, butter, meal, 
and a highly nutritious cake, while 
livestock luxuriate on what is left. 
The crop is now of commercial im- 
portance in twelve States, and the 
product in 1918 was no less than 
53,000,000 bushels, valued at $100,- 
000,000. Here indeed is a rise from 
insignificance to dignity and worth. 
In former days regarded as fit only 
for the small boy, for the older youth 
who frequents the topmost gallery in 
the playhouse, or for the visitor to 
the menagerie to employ in surrepti- 
tious gifts to the monkeys, the peanut 
ranked no better than as a necessary 
evil; and it reached a lower degrada- 
tion when it came to serve as a figure 
of speech for a certain type of poli- 
tician. But now all is changed. The 
genius who first churned, seethed, or 
distilled it into the thing known as 
peanut butter and introduced it to the 








tea-tables of the intelligentsia gave it 
an upward shove into favor, and since 
then its progress has been rapid. 
Science has adopted it, it has invaded 
the arts, and the great and wise no 
longer look upon it with good-hu- 
mored disdain. Further victories 
and increasing honors await it. 


nas amount of gambling which 

professional baseball has excited, 
quite apart from such a sordid scan- 
dal as that connected with the World 
Series of 1919, makes one wonder 
how pure the public’s love of the na- 
tional pastime really is. An after- 
noon in the bleachers would be an 
eye-opener to any man of fair inno- 
cence. Not only are men gambling 
on the outcome of the contest, but 
there are ingenious ways of betting 
on each play. How in these circum- 
stances one can settle back to any 
genuine enjoyment of the game as 
sport is a marvel; for the bleachers 
present much the appearance of an 
assembly of curb brokers. That the 
game has always been, for the multi- 
tude, an exercise in figures and 
chances is evident from the capacity 
of any clerk or office-boy to remem- 
ber the batting averages of most of 
the players in both major leagues. 
Perhaps because of his inability to 
attend many contests he has had to 
get his enjoyment from tickers and 
newspaper columns. But, in any 
case, the game which has proved in 
itself to be a rather extraordinary 
melting-pot for our various nationals 
is threatened with peril from a grow- 
ing fondness for statistics leading to 
the law of probability. The stage is 
all set for the indulgence of the gam- 
bler’s ingenious wiles. 


LANS for fooling the German air- 
men by scattering about the 
countryside several replicas of the 
city of Paris built of lath and canvas, 
which were about to be carried out 
when the armistice was signed, re- 
mind one of the fact that there has 
long been not one Paris but several 
—the Paris of the tourist, the Paris 
of the student, intellectual and gov- 
ernmental Paris, and Paris of the 
Parisians. But the veritable Paris 
is still, as everyone admits, the Paris 
where one dines. 
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What President Cox 
Will Do for Ireland 


N R. COX recently emitted the 
happy thought that “there is no 
phase or feature of the whole plan 
of the League of Nations which is 
more explicit than that which deals 
with the self-determination of the 
peoples of the earth.” In his latest 
speech on the Irish question, he does 
not quite repeat that interesting 
statement, having possibly discovered 
that it has no foundation; but he does 
make the somewhat less clean-cut, but 
no less false, assertion that ““when the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is 
universally acceded to (and already 
forty-one nations have become bona 
fide members by actually depositing 
their ratification), it will mean that 
for the first time in history the right 
of people to self-determination will be 
recognized in international law.”’ The 
fact is that the Covenant says noth- 
ing whatever about “self-determina- 
tion” and gives to that principle no 
new standing in international law. 
But as to the Irish question itself, 
the Democratic candidate is, if pos- 
sible, more emphatic than ever. ‘“Un- 
less the Irish question,” he says, “‘is 
settled before March 4 next, I shall 
consider it my duty, as a friend of 
peace and as the chief executive of a 
nation that is a member of the 
League, to invoke the right given me 
by Article XI and present the Irish 
cause to the attention of the League.” 
Moreover, he expects Ireland, in the 
near future, to be “free and independ- 
ent”; and from and after that time, 
her independence will be “forever as- 
sured” by the guarantee of Article X. 
What kind of prospect does this 
hold out to Americans of sense and 
judgment? Here is a most positive 
pledge, a pledge now repeatedly made 
by Mr. Cox with slight variation of 
language, that the very first use he 
will make of our entry into the League 
of Nations is to make that body the 
means of interfering in an internal 
question of the British Empire—a 
question that has taxed British 


statesmanship to the utmost, a ques- 
tion that has baffled the efforts of the 
best men on both sides of the Irish 





Sea, a question which is no more sus- 
ceptible of any easy-going solution 
than is the question of the status of 
the negro in our own Southern States. 
Mr. Cox proposes, in pursuance of 
Article XI of the Covenant, to bring 
this problem before the Council or the 
Assembly of the League—and then 
what? Not even he pretends that the 
Council or the Assembly can do any- 
thing more than express an opinion 
upon it. In the interest of sanity and 
peace, it is to be hoped that if this 
firebrand were thrown into’ the 
mechanism of the League, it would be 
promptly thrown out again; but in 
the meantime, infinite mischief would 
have been done to the relations be- 
tween our own country and Great 
Britain—and to do such mischief is 
to do incalculable injury to the pros- 
pects of peace throughout the world. 
But if the Council or the Assembly 
should declare an opinion on the sub- 
ject, does any rational human being 
imagine it would settle the question? 
If it declared for Irish independence, 
would England be satisfied to take 
the chances of destruction which she 
sees in the establishment of an un- 
friendly Power at her very gates? 
And if it declared against Irish in- 
dependence, would Sinn Fein subside 
into gentle acquiescence? 

A few years ago, the world watched 
with amused interest the attempt of 
a silly and ignorant enthusiast to 
solve a still bigger problem by still 
simpler means. To the mind of 
Henry Ford, and of the queer collec- 
tion of visionaries to whom he sup- 
plied the means of trying their hare- 
brained experiment, there was noth- 
ing ridiculous in the cry “get the 
boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” But that it was so utterly 
ridiculous was the only thing that 
saved it from being in the highest 
degree mischievous. If it had had 
any potency, it would have been a 
potency for disaster. If any “boys” 
had been got out of the trenches, they 
would have been the boys of the En- 
tente forces, which were engaged in a 
death grapple with the tremendous 
might of the German military power. 
That it would be necessary to get 
both sets of boys out of the trenches 
at the same time—even so simple and 








so obviously fatal a difficulty as this 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
the fatuous promoters of the scheme, 

Mr. Cox’s project, unfortunately, is 
not so ridiculous as that. It is a 
project which it is quite possible he 
would actually put in motion if 
elected. And there is nothing in the 
character of his speeches, or in what 
is known of his mind or his temper, 
to warrant the assurance that, when 
clothed with power and responsibil- 
ity, he would see the folly of the step, 
His talk about the League has been 
bold and vigorous, but it has been 
marked by a childish simplicity. His 
speeches have evidenced neither 
sound knowledge of what the Cove- 
nant is, nor any appreciation of the 
difficulties or complexities of the 
world’s situation. In both these re- 
spects—and, what is even more im- 
portant, in his soberness of tone and 
his refusal to make rash promises— 
Mr. Harding, ever since he struck 
his gait in the speech of August 28, 
shines out in strong contrast with his 
rival. 


Mr. Wilson’s Appeal 


MPHE President’s address to his 
countrymen, as the national cam- 
paign draws towards a close, is an 
epitome of the appeals he has made 
all along in support of the Versailles 
Covenant as drawn. If his tour in 
the West had not been broken off by 
his physical collapse, the speeches 
that he would have made would have 
been but a continuation of those 
which he did make, but an expansion 
of the brief appeal which he makes 
now. The elements of that appeal 
are two—laudation of the League 
Covenant as embodying the ideals and 
involving the honor of the American 
people, and objurgation of its oppo- 
nents as wicked or ignorant falsifiers. 
Let us see exactly what Mr. Wil- 
son says upon the latter head: 


Those who do not care to tell you the truth 
about the League of Nations tell you that 
Article X. of the Covenant of the League 
would make it possible for other nations to 
lead us into war, whether we will it by our 
own independent judgment or not. This is 
absolutely false. There is nothing in the 
Covenant which in the least interferes with 


or impairs the right of Congress to declare 
war or not declare war, according to its own 
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independent judgment, as our Constitution 


Now it happens that in a recent elabo- 
rate statement by Mr. Harding there 
is a passage which can very profitably 
be placed alongside this accusation: 


It makes no difference as to the intent or 


nower of Article X. to say that America could 
not be drawn into a European war without 
the consent of Congress. 

We all understand that a treaty obligation 


supersedes all other law, and. becomes the 
first obligation of the land. Such ought to be 
the case. America always means to hold its 
contracts as solemn obligations. It has al- 
ways been held that Congress in both branches 
must, in reality, consent to every treaty involv- 
ing appropriations of funds. Such appropria- 
tions must originate in the House, though it 
is never consulted either in the making or the 


ratification of a treaty. The House would vio- 
late no compact of its own if, in the case of 
a treaty involving expenditure, it declined to 
make the appropriz ation. As a matter ot fact. 
there is no instance in the history of the re- 
public where the House of Congress has failed 
to do its part in carrying out a compact made 
by the President and the Senate, and we 
would not have it otherwise. We want every 
American contract faithfully kept. 

If we enter the League of Nations and con- 
sent to the provisions of Article X., and the 
majority of nations as represented in the 


Council think it to be the duty of the League 
to use armed force, we would be morally 
bound to respond with men and treasure. The 
President has already said to us officially that 
a moral obligation is the most binding one 
that we know. 

The President must know—unless 
the state of his health has made it im- 
possible for him to follow at all the 
course of the discussion which has 
been waged these many months over 
Article X—that this plain and 
straightforward statement by Mr. 
Harding represents the position that 
has been taken by substantially all 
the responsible spokesmen of the Re- 
publican position. The President 
would have to search in holes and cor- 
ners for any such ignorant and fool- 
ish misrepresentation as that Con- 
gress would be compelled to declare 
war by any other force than that of 
the honorable obligation assumed by 
acceptance of the unmodified Cove- 
nant. Which of the two assertions, 
Mr. Wilson’s or Mr. Harding’s, is the 
nearer to the truth, any intelligent 
person may see for himself. 

“This election,” says the President, 
“is to be a general national referen- 
dum.” It is not easy to make a 
national election in this country a 
genuine referendum on any one is- 
sue; to everybody that has his eyes 
open it is obvious that this coming 
election will not be a genuine ref- 








erendum on the issue of the League. 
And, in view of the prospects of the 
result, none should be more anxious 
to recognize this fact than the friends 
of the League. There is every reason 
to expect that Mr. Harding will be 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 
If such should be the outcome, the 
“irreconcilables,” with Senators John- 
son and Borah at their head, will 
claim it as a complete repudiation not 
only of the Covenant as written, but 
of any form of league or association 
of the general character of the exist- 
ing League. But the truth is that 
millions of people will vote for Mr. 
Harding for reasons wholly uncon- 
nected with the League question, and 
other millions will vote for him in the 
confident hope that he will not only 
be willing but able to carry out his 
solemn promise of bringing about 
some form of organized international 
codperation for the maintenance of 
peace. The more the truth is recog- 
nized that the election has not the na- 
ture of a specific referendum on the 
League question, the greater is the 
chance of all that is good in the 
League being saved from destruction. 

As for Article X—the storm-centre 
of the discussion, the point upon 
which Mr. Wilson focuses his charge 
of mendacity—that Article in its un- 
qualified form is lost beyond perad- 
venture, no matter how the election 
may go. Mr. Cox has carefully ab- 
stained from saying that he would 
refuse to accept the Senate’s reserva- 
tion on Article X. There is no con- 
ceivable way in which he could se- 
cure ratification without that reserva- 
tion. If he were to assert that he 
would continue Mr. Wilson’s unbend- 
ing opposition to it, he might as well 
say that his election would mean the 
defeat of the League. The most that 
his election could obtain for it would 
be what might have been obtained 
last November without the awful 
losses of this disastrous delay, and 
less than might have been obtained at 
a still earlier date through a spirit 
of conciliation. Accordingly, the 
referendum which the President had 
in mind in his Jackson Day letter— 
a manifest impossibility from the out- 
set—is already a thing of the past. 
Let us hope that, when the election 

























is over, the country will settle down 
to a consideration of what is best to 
be done for the future of this nation 
and of the whole world, with as little 
as possible of the factitious implica- 
tions of referendums that are largely 
imaginary. 


Disinterested Partisans 


N the general run of campaign 

arguments no one expects to find 
that “disinterestedness” which Mat- 
thew Arnold held to be the requisite 
of sound criticism. But when one 
professes to be an “independent,” as 
Mr. Norman Hapgood so professes in 
the current issue of the Yale Review, 
and sets out to summarize the politi- 
cal situation, the expectation is that 
one will show some aloofness from 
the merely practical and partisan. 
The opportunity was great. Governor 
Cox, whom Mr. Hapgood favors in 
the present campaign, had already 
made it clear by his uncertain appre- 
hension of what the situation called 
for, that help from a calmly reasoning 
political philosopher would be more 
than welcome. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hapgood fur- 
nishes a series of the kind of careless, 
undocumented statements in which 
Governor Cox is expert. Yet there is 
a difference. Mr. Hapgood is a writer 
whose flow and verve tend to make 
plausible what at a less practised 
hand would easily defeat itself; and 
it is for this reason that we feel 
called upon to expose a few of the 
flaws in his argument. 

1. “The Republican party, as it 
was led at Chicago and as it is repre- 
sented by Harding, is a_ protest 
against inevitable industrial evolu- 
tion.” One’s mind is taxed to know 
precisely what is meant. Perhaps 
the writer is merely tricking out in 
fine language Governor Cox’s “bayo- 
neting labor,”’ which has already been 
sufficiently discredited; perhaps this 
is a reference to the obstacles placed 
in the way of a change, more or less 
like Bolshevism, which Mr. Hapgood 
and kindred thinkers supposed was 
to supplant political by industrial con- 
trol of government. The fact that 
the “Gospel according to Luke” is 
adduced to sanctify it does not make 
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the meaning of the statement one 
whit clearer. 

2. “It is either Harding with his 
‘back to normal’ or Cox with his ‘for- 
ward to normal’.” Here the mere 
sound of words is relied upon to do 
the trick. In careless minds “back” 
is synonymous with “reactionary” 
and “forward” with “liberal.” And 
when it is pointed out that the title of 
Mr. Hapgood’s article is “Liberal or 
Reactionary” an indication is given 
of how cheaply he sometimes gets his 
effects. Now, in point of fact, any 
true statesman to-day must wish both 
to get back and to get forward: back 
from the present feverish state of the 
world to something like quiet; for- 
ward from the selfish alignment of 
the nations which existed before the 
war. 

3. “If Mr. Wilson had been sup- 
ported in that election [the Congres- 
sional election of 1918], . . . we 
should not to-day be the one impor- 
tant and settled power that is ob- 
structing the success of the League 
and the quieting of the world.” What 
point has this statement? This was 
a normal election which Mr. Wilson 
attempted to convert into some sort 
of referendum on his policy. If it 
had gone in Mr. Wilson’s favor, would 
not Mr. Hapgood be the first to re- 
gard it as conclusive of the people’s 
wholehearted support of the Presi- 
dent? Because it chanced to get in 
the way of the President’s will Mr. 
Hapgood can characterize it as “a 
situation that ought to be impossible 
in a parliamentary government.” 

4. “While we were fighting they 
were ready enough to agree that it 
was a war to end war.” There has 
been altogether too much loose talk 
on this score. The rank and file of 
Americans went to war because Ger- 
many showed no respect for our 
rights. They were glad of an excuse 
to help out the enemies of so brutal a 
Power as Germany and said in effect, 
We'll see to it now that this never 
happens again. America by throw- 


ing its vast might on the side of jus- 
tice would serve as an awful object- 
lesson to any nation in the future 
contemplating the abandonment of de- 
cent international dealing. As the 
war progressed, the feeling of its be- 


ing a “war to end war,” grew in vol- 
ume and intensity. But the only na- 
tion-wide referendum on anything 
like Mr. Wilson’s specific programme 
was the election of 1918 about which 
Mr. Hapgood complains. It is absurd 
to suppose that Republicans are less 
sensitive than Democrats to the need 
of safeguarding the peace of the 
world. So able and frank a thinker 
as Mr. George Wharton Pepper, 
whose argument we published in our 
issue of last week, is opposed to the 
Covenant because he fears it may 
create much international mischief. 
So when Mr. Hapgood agrees with 
Governor Cox that “when our boys 
went across the sea they did not go 
with reservations,” he talks arrant 
nonsense. 

5. “They say nothing of the weary 
months of negotiation in Paris, when 
all the world complained of the de- 
lay.” In that case their silence is a 
kindness. For, as the world now 
knows, the Allies, before Mr. Wilson’s 
second visit to Europe, were prepared 
to conclude a peace with Germany 
and to postpone consideration of 
the League until later—a procedure 
which would have got the world back 
to a peace footing long ago—but were 
blocked by the President. 

6. Senator Lodge “would repudi- 
ate our obligation to help prevent 
another war in Europe, but he would 
make up for it by immediately begin- 
ning a nice little oil war at home,” 
meaning in Mexico. Of any evidence 
of a determination on the part of 
Republican leaders to “clean up” 
Mexico in the interest of American 
oil investors there is certainly no 
trace. That the Republican policy 
towards Mexico would differ from 
that of President Wilson is pretty 
clear; but that it would throw dis- 
cretion and humane feeling to the 
winds and instantly pick on Mexico, 
seeing only the case of narrow cap- 
italistic interests, there is no reason 
whatever to believe. 

On the whole, it is more satisfac- 
tory to deal with the arguments of 
persons who are not “independents.” 
Then you are sure that there are ul- 
terior motives for wild statements, 
and the game is to allow for the cus- 
tomary discount. 





This Simian World 


\ R. CLARENCE DAY, JR., of the 
= literary staff of the Metropli- 
tan, has written a remarkable book, 
Or, if one insists, he has embodied in 
a book a remarkable idea. The least 
that can be said is that he has em- 
bodied in a book an idea which it is 
remarkable that no one has treated 
before. For more than sixty years 
man has given entertainment to the 
hypothesis that his ancestors, if not 
apes or monkeys, were close of kin 
to them, yet not once has he been 
willing to face the full implication of 
that hypothesis; he has practically 
ignored what he accepted in theory; 
he has acted as if he believed, or he 
has pretended to act as if he pre- 
tended to believe, that he was only a 
slightly inferior and somewhat dam- 
aged sort of angel. Mr. Day, so far 
as we know the first to do it, frankly 
faces a “Simian World.” 

He does more than this. He freely 
speculates on the possible posture of 
things if, instead of the primordial 
monkey-man, some other sort of crea- 
ture had got the start of the majestic 
world and borne the palm. Why, in- 
deed, didn’t one or another of many 
promising types win its way to mas- 
tery? The highly-civilized insects, 
like ants and bees, were obviously too 
busy to entertain an idea beyond the 
routine of the day’s work; they are 
slaves to duty and have no time to 
speculate. Once they had formed the 
idea, they could have carried it out 
with little trouble—with a band of 
determined super-hornets in the van 
and limitless reserves in the rear, 
what chance for the rest of earth’s 
poor creatures? It is as if, among 
men, the Chinese were to get the idea. 

What a civilization is that which 
Mr. Day imagines descended from the 
great cats! Not a civilization of 
pusses in boots, but a world ruled by 
men of feline, instead of simian, an- 
cestry: 

There are no lights in these streets, though 
these people are abroad much at night. All 
you see are stars overhead and the glowing 
eyes of cat ladies, of lithe, silken ladies who 
pass you, or of stiff-whiskered men. Beware 
of these men and the gleam of their split- 
pupiled stare. They are haughty, punctilious, 
inflammable: self-absorbed, too, however. 


They will probably not even notice you; but 
if they do, you are lost. 
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The last right which these feline men 
would surrender is the right of pri- 
vate combat. We simians chiefly 
value the right to chatter. What 
singers, what dancers, what explor- 
ers these cat-men; in art, as in every- 
thing, what individualists! Just 
there, with all their powers, lay their 
weakness—the cat, small and great, 
walks by his lone. They do not co- 
operate. If they had built a society, 
Machiavelli would have been as a 
child among them, but since they were 
all Machiavellis a society remained 
unthinkable. The simian lost his 
chance neither through distinctive de- 
votion to society, like the ant, nor 
through a destructive sense of his 
own personal worth, like the cat. 

Of all other species the wise, tol- 
erant, confident elephant had the best 
chance to snatch the rule of the 
planet. But it is not the elephant’s 
way to snatch! 


They are cosmopolitan, these suave and 


well-bred beings. They have rich emotional 
natures, long memories, loyalty; they are 
steady and sure; not narrow, not self-absorbed, 
for they seem interested in everything. What 
was it, then, that put them out of the race? 

Could it have been a quite natural belief 
that they had already won? 

And when they saw that they hadn't, and 
that the monkey-men were getting ahead, were 
they too great-minded and decent to exter- 
minate their puny rivals? 

Possibly Mr. Day is more success- 
ful in imagining what the other ani- 
mals might have become and did not, 
and why they did not, than he is in 
explaining why the simian carried the 
day. Adaptability was of course 
necessary, and that he had, but what 
drove him on was an overmastering 
curiosity—monkey traits, undoubt- 
edly. As we follow the author’s anal- 
ysis of the simian traits in human 
society—its amazing ingenuity in 
inventing new devices to facilitate its 
favorite occupation of talking, its 
dislike of continued labor, its confi- 
dence in its own discoveries, its 
eroticism, its love of being noticed, 
its whole zestful, disorderly, crowd- 
ing, accumulative habit of life— 
We pause in admiration at his 
delicately skillful exposition. It is 
exactly the sort of society that sim- 
ians would develop. We look at the 
active, chattering, curiosity-ridden 
Bandarlog in the Zoo, and admit per- 
force that here is human society, not 





merely in caricature, in essence. Here 
are the fellows—not the ants or the 
cats or the elephants—who were 
destined to inherit the earth. The 
only troublesome fact is that they 
didn’t. The Bandarlog are still the 
Bandarlog, and there is no evidence 
that they are a bit more bright and 
active than they were any number of 
thousands of years ago, that their 
precious curiosity has led them one 
foot beyond where they were when 
the mastery of the world was still 
open to anyone who was _ smart 
enough to seize it. The monkey tribe 
had all the characteristics which are 
laid down as necessary for victory, 
and they didn’t win; they stayed 
monkeys. 

It is of course hardly fair to de- 
mand of an ingenious and thought- 
provoking satirist that he should tell 
us just what it was in monkey-man, 
or man-monkey, in addition to his full 
share of simian traits, that set him 
on a journey denied to the rest. 

You may answer the question as 
you choose, remembering that the 
surer you are your answer is right, 
the more of a simian you are in that 
moment. Mr. Day holds no brief; he 
tries his best not to be prejudiced in 
favor of the simian, whom he admires 
immensely for amazing achievement 
and unguessed potentialities. Being a 
simian himself, it is only a very little 
less hard for him than for the rest 
of us to feel that the simian way of 
doing and thinking is the only way. 
What he contends for is, at bottom, 
that man should be willing to reckon 
with his propensity to act like a 
simian. 

Man is moldable; very; and it is desirable 
that he should aspire. But he is apt to be 
hasty about accepting any and all general 
ideals without figuring out whether they are 
suitable to simian use. 

There’s a tonic doctrine for these 
days! However man came by his 
simian characteristics, there’s not a 
doubt that he has them. Indeed, it 
is a question whether they are not 
growing on him. As he compresses 
himself into disorderly cities, strug- 
gles and huddles in things called sub- 
ways, chatters in countless assem- 
blies, in unnumbered newspapers, 
daily devising new means of sending 
his chatter faster and more furiously 





around the world, is he not more like 
the Bandarlog than he was at the be- 
ginning? Piltdown man, Neander- 
thal man, with shaggy head and stone 
axe, warily abroad in the forest, had 
a dignity which told him he was not 
one with the fluttering, peering little 
people of the tree-tops. And so for 
any age since you may choose to 
name. Is it possible that man has 
grown more like the simian since he 
grew aware that he was a simian? 
Is that to be the end—an evolution 
reversed, a devolution, due to an in- 
genuity that learned to exhaust the 
earth’s resources before it learned to 
use them wisely, an ingenuity that 
could build a social machinery which 
it could not control, an ingenuity that 
could preserve life against a multi- 
tude of destructive agencies but could 
not devise effective means to check 
the incessant multiplication of lives; 
and so, crowding and crowding, is 
man finally to break down under the 
impossible burdens which his aspiring 
mind has laid upon him, and in the 
end, whatever he was in the beginning, 
to find himself thankful, just before 
his precarious hold on the planet slips 
altogether, for an existence that is no 
better than that of the poor creatures 
who long ago elected to stay in the 
trees. 

Or is he, possibly, to save himself 
by recognizing in time his simian 
characters, and by reckoning them 
into his accounting with himself? 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days 
ended October 2.] 

RUSSIA, POLAND AND LITHU- 
ANIA: We have little information about 
the process of negotiations at Riga. The 
Polish military have had a glorious week. 
They have captured Grodno, Lida, Vol- 
kovisk, Slonim, Baranovichi, and Pinsk. 
They are within a few miles of Vilna. 
Pushing southeast from Ostrog, they have 
taken Zaslaf. The Ukrainians are well 
east of the Zbrucz and have taken Staro 
Konstantinof, Proskurof, and Kaminiets 
Podolsk. 

One does not quite know what to make 
of Trotsky and his threats. Has the Red 
military power received a mortal stroke? 
All reports indicate that Trotsky has not 
been able to organize an effective coun- 
ter-offensive; not even an effective de- 
fense. We hear that the Russian railroad 
system is in worse shape than ever and 
hopelessly congested by movements of 
wounded to the rear and of reserves of 
men and supplies to the front. It is con- 
ceivable that Trotsky, unable to hold the 
enemy without the most desperate ef- 
forts, is content that they should move 
well forward into the deadly Russian 
winter, thinking to attack in the spring 
with reorganized forces their danger- 
ously extended lines. This is perhaps a 
rather extreme speculation. 

We must receive with caution state- 
ments which describe the fighting as des- 
perate, or Red morale as completely shat- 
tered. 

Wrangel’s recent successes have been 
remarkable. It is said that Red rem- 
nants flying before him across the lower 
Dnieper have been smitten by peasant 
bands, and that in the Alexandrovsk re- 
gion large Bolshevist forces have been 
hemmed between his troops and those of 
Makhno and captured or annihilated. 
There is even a report that Ekaterinoslaf 
and Kharkof have been captured (pre- 
sumably by Makhno troops). Soon per- 
haps the Red communication between 
Kief and Odessa will be endangered— 
Wrangel, evidently, has not yet been 
“liquidated.” 

The Polish-Lithuanian dispute is again 
in a hopeful phase. The League Council 
has again interposed; Polish-Lithuanian 
negotiations have been resumed, at Su- 
walki; a commission of the League is on 
its way to supervise, with the consent of 
the two nations, the troop movements, 
etc., necessary to prevent further clashes 
pending a League decision. We hear of 
continued breaches of the peace; but, 
like M. Clemenceau about the prospects 
of the League, we are resolved to be 
optimistic. For optimism is needed. 

We wait in vain upon the cables for 
adequate reports of developments in Si- 
beria east and west. Is the anti-Bolshevik 





movement in western Siberia and Central 
Asia spreading, consolidating, organiz- 
ing; or not? Is the hue of the Verkhni 
Udinsk Government deep-sanguineous, 
as some say; or, as others aver, has it 
blanched almost to bourgeois white? It 
is reported that that Government is re- 
newing its efforts to establish close trade 
relations with China. Some critics urge 
that this is an indirect move for estab- 
lishing ‘such relations between China and 
Moscow. Moscow would like to draw 
upon Mongolia, that great reservoir of 
raw materials. Moscow, as is well known, 
made the most extraordinary direct over- 
tures to China some time ago. There is 
a Moscow report of a Chinese delegation 
in Moscow in conversation about trade. 
Any suggestion of intimacy between So- 
viet Russia and China is vaguely terrify- 
ing; like “disasters in the sun.” 

IRELAND: The situation in Ireland 
grows hourly worse; ever more murders 
of policemen and reprisals therefor: the 
latter being made by newly recruited 
policemen, and not by older members of 
the force, who continue to show the un- 
exampled self-restraint they have always 
shown. Public opinion in England is 
much aroused in disfavor of the re- 
prisals; which, though doubtless much 
exaggerated in report and a thousand 
times more excusable than the provoking 
acts, are bad enough. The Government 
is investigating and promises proper dis- 
ciplinary action. The reprisals represent 
a phase almost ineffably acute; as bad 
as anything in Elizabeth’s day. Lord 
Grey’s proposals for a solution of the 
Irish problem seem to present merely an 
extreme variation of the Dominion idea. 
It is significant that they have been con- 
temptuously waved aside by both Arthur 
Griffith and Sir Edward Carson. Events 
in Ireland are not only deplorable in 
themselves; they are equally deplorable 
in their American effects. They have 
given occasion for many curious displays 
of the American talent for niaiserie and 
impertinence. 

ITALY: The immediate danger is 
past. The grand experiment is to be- 
gin; apparently with good feeling on 
both sides. A vote of workmen upon 
the Rome compromise showed acceptance 
by 3 to 1. With only an exception or 
two, it would seem, the seized plants 
have been returned to the owners; and 
in good condition. The disappointed 
Communists could not refrain a bomb or 
two, some incendiary fires, and, of course, 
manifestos. Giolitti has proposed a bill 
to the Senate calling for complete dis- 
arming of civilians. Lenin has ordered 
the Italian Socialist party to expel cer- 
tain of its members because of “sabotage 
against the Revolution.” The party will 

not oblige and the Extremists will prob- 


— 





ably secede. The Italian Extremists have 
had a shrewd “jolt.” 

CHINA: The interest of Chinamen js 
concentred upon the personalities of 
General Chang Tso-lin and General Wy 
Pei-fu. There seems to be no doubt 
about the genuineness of Wu’s liberal- 
ism; but, as we have from time to time 
intimated, there is a great deal of very 
natural doubt about Chang’s. Some, to 
be sure, say that Chang is that Pheenix, 
an old Tory turned Liberal. Other some, 
more numerous, fear that he is figuring 
on snuffing out Wu en bonne heure and 
restoring the somewhat marred prestige 
of Tuchunism and Militarism. 

Like a true military man, Chang dis- 
poses of Wu’s intellecutal pretensions by 
observing that he is only a division com- 
mander; intellect, of course, in the mili- 
tary view, corresponding to rank. 

Canton is reported recaptured by 
southern ‘“Constitutionalist” troops. 

MISCELLANEOUS: The strike no- 
tices to the British miners have been 
postponed for another week. There is 
to be a ballot of the miners in the mean- 
time upon a compromise proposal; it is 
generally thought the miners will vote 
yea. If so, what next? 

A congress of the French Labor Party 
is in session at Orleans. They are to 
vote upon the question of joining the 
Third Internationale. Indications are 
that the vote will be overwhelmingly 
against doing so. M. Jouhaux, like Mr. 
Gompers, is a patriot, and most French 
workmen are like him. Defeat of the 
proposal will doubtless be followed by 
formation of a Communist Party; a re 
sult desired by Lenin. These gentlemen 
will then carry on Lenin’s work by the 
elegant process of “boring in.” Lenin 
grows more uncompromising every day. 
His programme becomes more and more 
multitudinously incarnadine; to-day he 
imposes 9 conditions, to-morrow 21: 
each more Red than t’other, an ’twere 
possible. Poor Lenin! The cock is about 
to crow, and the Dawn of Reason will re- 
appear. 

A great demonstration in Vienna for 
union with Germany is reported. 

The Spaniards are finishing off the 
Moroccan insurgents. They are always 
doing that. 

The Bulgarian Premier, the Rumar- 
ian Foreign Minister, and the Greek 
Minister to England are to come to- 
gether in London soon for a heart-to- 
heart talk.. We also hear that a confer- 
ence of the Premiers of all the Balkan 
States is to be held in October. Some 
say a Balkan bloc is in prospect. 0 
tempora! Is the coming generation t0 
have no sources of amusement? D’An- 
nunzio must die some day. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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4 The Battle 


LAYFAIR, a _ contemporaneous 
English historian of the French 
Revolution, thus speaks of one of the 
most noteworthy characteristics of 
the times, the failure of the intellec- 
tual and ruling classes to match the 
insidious propaganda of destruction 
by the saner counsels of reason: “In 
this state of things did the proprie- 
tors pay a single man of merit to 
plead their cause? No. If by chance 
aman of merit refuted their enemies, 
did they make a small sacrifice to give 
publicity to this work? No. He who 
pleaded the cause of murder and 
plunder saw his work distributed by 
thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands, and himself enriched; while he 
who endeavored to support the cause 
of law, of order and of the proprietor, 
had his bookseller to pay and saw his 
labors converted into waste paper.” 

What Playfair noticed in the 
French Revolution is characteristic of 
all times in which feeling rises high 
and opinion runs rampant. It is not 
without its reflection on our own day. 
In any such period, two positions are 
easy to take. One may suit his opin- 
ions to the dominant impulse of the 
moment, or one may avoid the issue 
on the theory that the storm will pass, 
and that reefed sails cause no ship- 
wrecks. It goes without saying that 
either one of these courses betrays a 
timidity little likely to be of great 
service. For it is in times of extrava- 
gance of opinion that there is the 
greatest need for what one may call 
a radical sanity of opinion. 

It is not my business here to cen- 
sure those who defend any opinion 
which has been honestly arrived at. 
It is my purpose to call attention 
to the primary importance of opin- 
ions, cogently constructed and cour- 
ageously expressed, in the solution of 
the problems now facing us, and the 
necessity of maintaining such opinion 
rampant, as against any counsellings 
of policy, 

On the side of the pullers-down 
there would seem to be sufficient 
forthrightness in the expression of 
opinion. How much of this comes 
from steady conviction and how much 


of Opinion 


from the force of the wind and waves 
it is difficult to say. And that is not 
important. The important thing is 
that integrity of opinion should be 
maintained in the opposition camp, 
that no considerations of present cost 
or temporary acclaim should operate 
to soften the candor of judgment by 
which the formulas of whatever camp 
are weighed and valued. I submit to 
you, Editors of The Weekly Review, 
that you are doing an important work 
in representing the principles of 
solidarity in the midst of a centrifugal 
age. But you are doing a more im- 
portant work in defending the integ- 
rity of opinions. 

I have noticed that on opinion suc- 
cess has some of the same influence 
that it has on men. It not so much 
spoils them as it shows that their day 
is past, that the time has come for 
them to retire. It is not the fighting 
principles of the social revolution that 
I object to so much as to the fact that 
these now have their cloud of wit- 
nesses. And the multiplicity of the 
witnesses is matched by the mistiness 
in the testimony. During the last 
year many journals of opinion have 
gone over to the majority. Does this 
mean with them, as with men, that 
they are dead? 

It is now more important that we 
defend the integrity of opinion than 
the liberty of opinion. By much harp- 
ing on the liberty of opinion we have 
forgotten to safeguard the value of 
the opinion itself. For the value of 
liberty of opinion is in direct propor- 
tion to the quality of the opinion that 
is released; and a bad opinion is not 
raised to dignity by being free. 

In this connection it is unfortunate 
that those who represent the princi- 
ples of law and order against the 
predatory of whatever class should 
lack for a word to represent their po- 
sition. The very word we need for 
those who refuse to surrender to 
every new quest, who insist on weigh- 
ing, not despising the old because 
it is old, nor yet discarding the new 
because it is new, is the word “radi- 
cal.” Your true radical is the man 
who insists on going to the roots. 


And yet this word has been seized 
and is used as a weapon by those who, 
above everything, fear the cold in- 
quiries of reason and experience. 
The danger of times of revolution 
is not that the proletariat may get 
control. It is that in listening to loud 
voices we shall come to forget the 
charter on which our liberties depend. 
In such a time we can not match 
blatant opinion with timid thinking. 
Opinion must be matched with opin- 
ion. We should support not only 
those who maintain the -integrity of 
our order; we should support those 
who represent the integrity of opin- 
ion upon which that order rests. 
THOMAS H. DICKINSON 


Conquistadores 


(From the French of José-Maria de 
Héredia) 


From Spanish ports, like hawks in hun- 
ger flight, 
Spurred by a brutal but valorous lust, 
Haughty adventurers—in sore disgust 
With fortune, yet outfacing her de- 
spite— 


Set sail. They hope to win the fabled 
mines 
Of far Cipango wherein metals breed. 
And trade-winds blowing ever west- 
ward lead 
Their thoughts beyond the old world’s 
known confines. 


Each night, expectant of an epic morn, 
Through phosphorescent waters 
towards the Horn 
They dream, enchanted, in a mirage 
of gold. 


Or else, outstretched along the fore- 


castle lee, 

In silent awe, their wondering eyes 
behold 

New stars emerge from out an un- 
known sea. 


HENRY HAYWOOD GLASSIE 


That Morn 


All the anguish and the ache, 

Your heart-break and my heart-break, 
Melted like a morning mist 

That May morn we clasped and kissed. 


Life is tragic, life is sweet, 

(Lo, the flowers at your feet) ; 
Love is terrible—and dear: 

(Joy and sorrow brought us here). 


RICHARD BURTON 
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Convalescence from Utopia 


HERE is a world of difference be- 
tween the Mexican peon and the 
Russian muzhik. Climatic conditions, 
habits of life, the heritage of race, 
religion, and culture, all tend to a 
sharp differentiation. Yet the most 
casual observer must have noted 
striking analogies in the processes of 
revolution that are being worked out 
in these widely separated lands. It 
is evident that certain basic condi- 
tions, both political and economic, are 
the same in both countries, and since 
the process of revolution has devel- 
oped somewhat further south of the 
Rio Grande, it is possible to draw 
from Mexican experience some valu- 
able conclusions as to the probable 
course of events in Russia. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
popular revolutionary movements are 
much the same the world over. The 
period of arbitrary government, 
whether efficient or inefficient, results 
in local oppression, graft, and smould- 
ering resentment. At an opportune 
moment this is capitalized by agita- 
tors, who include both fanatics and 
self-seeking adventurers. To kindle 
the popular imagination the ignorant 
public is inoculated with the virus of 
some form of Utopia and specious 
promises of a millennium. The com- 
mon formula of the millennium is the 
expropriation of the property of the 
rich and a promise of freedom from 
toil. With the stoppage of produc- 
tion, the people are more and more 
forced to exist on such resources as 
have been accumulated, and the 
struggle for the possession of these 
becomes more and more acute. The 
archpriests of the millennium, the 
first flush of revolutionary uplift 
evaporated, are obliged to rest their 
authority upon brute force and ter- 
ror, and the people speedily find that 
only the man with the gun can secure 
the means of livelihood. Every man’s 
hand is against his neighbor. The 
authorities, having resorted to force 
and terror, find themselves unable to 
restore normal economic life. Metallic 
currency disappears and the Govern- 
ment seeks to force with bayonets the 
acceptance of its fiat money. 


Meanwhile the saner and more in- 
telligent elements, and especially 
those who have been robbed and dis- 
possessed, lead movements against 
the revolutionary autocrats, confi- 
dently expecting that the population 
will voluntarily join them in over- 
throwing the hated tyrants. Their 
efforts, motivated partly by lofty pa- 
triotism and partly by the desire to 
recover their property, meet with 
failure, until they learn the costly 
lesson that the disease from which 
the people are suffering can not be 
cured by surgical operation after its 
initial stages have been passed. The 
disease must run its course, and 
finally it is found that, when the re- 
serves of resources have all been used 
up, a period comes when the bay- 
onets of the tyrants are no longer of 
avail. From bitter experience amid 
frightful sufferings, the masses learn 
that there is no prosperity and well- 
being save in hard work and produc- 
tion, and that the promises of Utopia 
have led them into the abyss. 

Such has been the experience in 
Mexico. The strong and autocratic 
régime of Diaz brought great national 
prosperity, but it also brought in its 
train the seeds of revolution. Its 
natural results were the abuses of 
peonage, absentee landlordism, and 
oppressive administradores in collu- 
sion with the jefes politicos, sup- 
ported by rurales. The crazy enthu- 
siast, Francisco Madero, financed by 
the successful swindles of his broth- 
ers, became the focusing point of the 
accumulated resentment and unrest 
among the people, and the régime of 
Diaz fell like a house of cards. A 
change of Government might have 
been engineered without the con- 
comitant of popular corruption, but 
the character of Madero’s campaign 
and his appeal to the mob introduced 
the virus of Utopia. Still, it was per- 
haps not too late, and had Huerta 
received prompt support, orderly con- 
ditions might have been restored, and 
reconstruction in Mexico worked out 
in a manner that would have saved 
untold suffering and loss. 

But the picture of Mexico which 


Mr. Wilson saw was far from real- 
ity; obsessed by phrases and false 
generalizations, and guided by the 
misinformation of John Lind, William 
Bayard Hale, and others, he took the 
fatal step of lifting the embargo on 
arms along the Rio Grande, and pre- 
cipitated the welter of brigandage 
and civil war that has devastated and 
ruined the Mexican Republic. The 
revolution proceeded on its course, a 
carnival of expropriation, robbery, 
rape, and murder. Production came 
to a standstill, and the man with the 
gun alone could satisfy his wants out 
of the dwindling reserves. Carranza 
forced his paper money upon the ter- 
rorized population, his example being 
followed by all the brigand chieftains 
who from time to time set up local 
authority. 

Carranza, indeed, up to the last, 
seems to have believed that he could 
maintain his power indefinitely by 
military force, and that he was on the 
point of pacifying the country. Sud- 
denly the people revolted. It was not 
a spectacular rising. As if prear- 
ranged, the population as one man 
declined to accept the worthless paper 
money. They had reached the limit, 
and quietly defied the Government to 
kill them. In the fullness of time dis- 
illusion had come and the period of 
convalescence was at hand. There is 
now hope of reconstruction in Mexico, 
not on the basis of democratic formu- 
las or pretty programmes, but on the 
realization that you can not get some- 
thing for nothing, that welfare and 
prosperity can only come through 
honest toil. 

In Russia the revolution has passed 
through strikingly similar phases. 
The abuses of the Tsaristic régime 
and its lumbering bureaucracy bred a 
smouldering discontent that flared 
forth conclusively in 1917. All of 
the anti-Governmental agitation had 
been essentially destructive in char- 
acter, and the people who came to the 
front in the First Provisional Govern- 
ment and under Kerensky showed ut- 
ter incapacity for constructive effort. 
It was inevitable that the virus of 
Utopia should be injected into the 
veins of the Russian population, and 
hopes of a millennium be held out as a 
means of attaining power. For one 
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prief moment there seemed to be a 
chance that a whole-souled backing 
of Kornilov might save the situation 
before the disease had taken too firm 
a hold on the patient, but the treach- 
ery of Kerensky dashed this hope, if 
indeed it was ever really feasible. 
From that moment the disease had to 
run its course. The Bolsheviks in 
power, producing nothing: and exist- 
ing only on the resources already ac- 
cumulated, maintained themselves by 
brutal force and terror, and all over 
Russia it became the day of the 
strong-armed man. 

Patriotic national movements were 
set on foot in the belief that the people 
would follow them, but they were 
foredoomed to failure because the 
poison could not be eliminated by 
force. That is not saying that Kol- 
chak and Denikin should not have 
undertaken to rescue their country 
from the curse of Bolshevist control. 
It would be a sad world indeed if 
patriotic men acquiesced fatalistically 
in temporarily triumphant evil. That 
the movements had little chance of 
success did not make them any the 
less noble or necessary; their tradi- 
tion lasts and will continue to play its 
part in the evolution of Russian na- 
tionality. 

The signs are multiplying that the 
disease has well-nigh run its course 
and that the period of slow and pain- 
ful convalescence is not far distant. 
In the words of Rykov, the Soviet 
Government is simply existing on the 
resources of the past, and these re- 
sources are now rapidly approaching 
complete exhaustion. He does not at- 
tempt to show that the failure to pro- 
duce is due to the blockade or foreign 
war, but brings the responsibility 
straight home to the Bolshevist ad- 
ministrators themselves. The Soviet 
Government, since the failure of the 
Krasin negotiations, has staked all on 
the conquest of Poland and world rev- 
olution, and it has lost. Internal dis- 
organization and dissatisfaction are 
increasing day by day; the Soviet 
Government no longer exercises au- 
thority outside of a few large cities. 
The power to control events lies in 
the last analysis in the hands of those 
who produce food, and that power is 
beginning to assert itself. There is 


not in view in Moscow any group or 
organization to take over the reins 
of authority when the Soviets fall. 
Yet when the time comes, such people 
will be found. 

At the present moment the greatest 
active threat to the Soviet power is 
the movement of General Wrangel in 
South Russia. This movement has 
been based upon the sound principle 
that the cure for the Russian disease 
lies not in military adventure, but in 
constructive effort within a limited 
area reclaimed from Bolshevik con- 
trol, in which the people have learned 
their lesson and are ready for re- 
construction. Could that programme 
be faithfully and patiently adhered 
to, there is little doubt that the Wran- 
gel movement would become the rally- 
ing point for the various parts of 
Russia as fast as they threw off the 
Soviet yoke and realized that their 
dreams of a millennium had come to 
an end. 

There are, however, signs of a de- 
velopment in the movement which are 


far from reassuring. The easy suc- 
cesses on the military side are very 
tempting; the entourage of Wrangel, 
composed of as able men perhaps as 
there are in Russia, already shows 
signs of yielding to the temptation to 
set up this movement as an All-Rus- 
sian Government, a temptation in 
which they are encouraged by the 
French recognition. Such a course, 
natural it is under the circum- 
stances, can only lead to fresh disas- 
ter and postpone the day of Russian 
resurrection. If Wrangel forced his 
way into Moscow to-day, he would 
be face to face with the same prob- 
lems as the Soviet Government, prob- 
lems which his Government could not 
meet, and problems which would 
brook no delay. There is still a 
chance, however, that better counsels 
will prevail. The Sevastopol group 
may be wise enough not to attempt to 
force prematurely the convalescence 
of the patient. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


Correspondence 


should direct the 
agricultural products, of lumber, coal, and 
oil and of imported foodstuffs and raw 
materials; have power to open free ports 
and to provide some form of guaran- 


Reorganization or Revolu- 
tion? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Destitution and hopelessness are the 
spawning beds of revolution. For its 
own self-interest, world society must 
bend its energies to the relief of Eastern 
Europe. The condition of this region is 
so chaotic and the prospect of the early 
recovery of prosperity so inconsiderable, 
that extraordinary measures are urgently 
called for. There is imperative need for 
the voluntary appointment of a supreme 
economic dictator, with powers limited 
only by the exigencies of self-defense. 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Lettvia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, or 
as many of them as will join in forming 
a manageable unit embraced in one com- 
prehensive “Zollverein” under such a dic- 
tator, would beget a new hope for the 
world. Russia could not long deny the 
demonstrable advantages of such an 
economic fraternity and the object-lesson 
of its neighbors’ progress would cure the 
madness of its existing régime. This 
dictator should have authoritative over- 
sight and regulation of all the agencies 
of commercial and industrial activity in 
the region. He should control and operate 
all of its transportation facilities. He 


disposal of surplus 


teed international currency. The United 
States should furnish him with a loan 
fund to be secured by equipment trusts, 
commercial paper, and obligations of the 
various Governments. Thus equipped 
such a dictator might overcome the 
radical antagonisms and distrust that 
now paralyze economic progress, and his 
financial resources convey a promise that 
would reconcile the eager spirits of the 
new state officials and legislators to the 
limitation of their local powers. 
Visionary and impracticable as this 
proposal may sound, it is simply begotten 
of the colossal proportions of the problem 
and the pitiable hopelessness of the situa- 
tion. The recuperative energies of these 
peoples must not be rendered impotent by 
political self-determination. Racial seg-_ 
regation must yield to economic comity. 
There is one man, and probably only one, 
who could win the assent of these various 
states to such a programme—Herbert 
Hoover. There have emerged from the 
recent cataclysm an unprecedented situa- 
tion and a unique personality; a disin- 
tegrated civilization and an American 
with a world-wide reputation for ability, 
fair-mindedness, and benevolence. If 
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Mr. Hoover, who has already done so 
much to rescue the starving of this 
region, could be induced to accept respon- 
sibility for the undertaking, and the 
United States would amply finance it, the 
proposal would make potent appeal to the 
peoples of these desperately needy coun- 
tries. The engineer, the mechanism, the 
capital, and the morale thus supplied 
should put the new states firmly upon 
their feet and convince them of the 
essential necessity of codperation. 
R. FULTON CUTTING 
New York, September 30 


American Aloofness 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is common nowadays to assert that 
the dissensions of the European Powers 
are due in the main to the aloofness of 
the United States. As competent an ob- 
server as ex-Ambassador Morgenthau is 
quoted as having made recently such a 
statement. We are told that if the 
United States had only continued to play 
an active part in the councils of Europe 
our sage advice and moderating influ- 
ence would have prevented much of the 
discord and threatening chaos now in evi- 
dence. 

On what are such astounding asser- 
tions based? On facts, or on idle specu- 
lations as to what might have been? If 
the latter, then they are of value only 
when advanced by men of tested ability 
in international affairs. They are of but 
slight value when advanced by partisan 
adherents of the League of Nations, car- 
ried away with a great ideal and unable 
to visualize the actual situation. 

We are told that the League is a live 
and growing concern: that with the 
United States as a member it would 
wield a much greater influence. We are 
not reminded, however, that the League 
has utterly disregarded the situations in 
Poland and Persia, which are being 
handled diplomatically as political ques- 
tions have always been handled. We are 
not reminded either that the Supreme 
Council continues to function along side 
of the League of Nations. Nor are we 
reminded that the very matters the 
League is concerning itself about, name- 
ly, courts of justice, economic and social 
concerns, etc., are precisely the matters 
it could properly attend to without the 
existence of notorious Article X! 

Stress has been laid by such perfervid 
advocates of the League as Raymond 
Fosdick on the fact that Mr. Root has 
participated in the work of instituting 
a genuine court of justice among nations, 
as though there were something incon- 
sistent in American representation in 
such matters when the United States is 
not a member of the League. But Mr. 
Root himself has always been a most con- 
sistent advocate of a sane, orderly inter- 
national organization based on law and 








justice, not on coercion exerted by a 
disguised form of alliance. Moreover, 
the United States, in its long support of 
just such an international system of law 
and order, is entirely consistent in try- 
ing to have these ideas carried into ef- 
fect, whether in the League or out of it. 
In fact, the obligation on us to work for 
the sort of League we most want would 
appear all the greater since the present 
League does not seem to square with our 
ideas. 

Turning from speculations concerning 
what might have been, had the United 
States gone into the League, consider 
some of the indisputable facts of the 
actual situation in Europe! Was it 
American aloofness that fostered the dis- 
sensions between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, 
and even between Italy and France, in 
the Fiume situation? Was it American 
aloofness that permitted bankrupt Aus- 
tria to be despoiled of purely Austrian 
territory in the Tyrol, and, in flagrant 
denial of the right of self-determination, 
forbade any possible union with her Ger- 
man neighbors? Was it American aloof- 
ness that permitted France to gain an 
indefinite lien on the left bank of the 
Rhine? Was it American aloofness that 
failed to prevent the unspeakable adven- 
tures in Northern and Southern Russia, 
in Siberia, and now in Poland? 

It is incredible that any one who is 
well informed and candid would venture 
to assert that the presence of the United 
States in the councils of Europe has 
really been beneficial in any of these re- 
spects. On the contrary, it would not be 
difficult to demonstrate that, left to it- 
self, Europe might long ago, for better 
or for worse, have reached definite solu- 
tions of some of its hideous problems, 
had the United States studiously re- 
frained from imposing its own views. 
For example, apart from the strict merits 
of the Fiume question, the attitude we 
assumed undoubtedly delayed a settle- 
ment, and failed moreover to take suffi- 
ciently into account the dangerous in- 
ternal difficulties with which the Italian 
Government was contending, or Italy’s 
rights under the secret agreements with 
Great Britain and France, agreements 
considered binding for the latter but not 
for Italy! Likewise in our attitude 
toward Russia we seem to have ignored 
the powerful labor sentiment in Great 
Britain, Italy, Germany, and other coun- 
tries strongly sympathetic towards the 
Russian workingmen. In other words, it 
was doubtful whether American states- 
men were sufficiently well trained and 
informed to be competent to express an 
opinion on matters primarily of Eu- 
ropean concern. 

Furthermore, is it not now fully ap- 
parent that France, since the day shortly 
after President Wilson’s arrival, when 
Clemenceau frankly threw down his cyni- 
cal challenge in the Chamber of Depu- 








ties, has been following its own policy of 
seeking protection in a fictitious balance 
of power? Witness the special treaties 
of alliance with Great Britain and our. 
selves, with Belgium, and now—wmirabile 
dictu—with Hungary! Witness also the 
encouragement given by France to Po. 
land in its insane imperialistic campaign 
against the Soviet Republic! Is it pos. 
sible that anyone in his senses would 
dare claim that the United States was 
ever in a position to control French 
policy? 

Turn for a moment to the situation in 
the Near East, where the European 
Powers have revived the Eastern Ques. 
tion in a bitter quarrel concerning the 
division of the spoils of the Turkish Em- 
pire! Was it American aloofness that 
permitted the carrying out of the various 
secret agreements controlling this divi- 
sion? Did our moderating influence in 
the question of Bulgarian Thrace prevent 
its cession to Greece with all the con- 
sequent menace of future dissensions in 
the Balkans? Were we able to secure 
protection for the remnant of the Ar- 
menian nation at a time when British 
and French and Italian troops were tak- 
ing possession of territory having richer 
resources and greater strategic value 
than poor Armenia? 

Nor is this by any means a complete 
survey of the European situation. Noth- 
ing has been said of the disguised ab- 
sorption of Persia by Great Britain while 
the Peace Conference was actually in 
session, nor of Japanese aggressions in 
Siberia and China, nor of the allocation 
of German Colonies among the European 
Powers under the guise of a mandate. 

The time would seem to have arrived 
when all thoughtful Americans should 
recognize a few cardinal facts—unpala- 
table as they are, and most depressing 
for those whose hopes and beliefs have 
been raised to lofty heights. 

1. First of all, we ought to be pre 
pared to recognize that Europe has not 
adopted the high aims and principles we 
advocated so sincerely and so valiantly. 
Their professed acceptance of these aims 
and principles when tested by their acts 
is now seen to have been perfunctory 
rather than sincere and whole-hearted. 
Their policies ever since the Armistice 
have been almost unwaveringly controlled 
by the same crude and cynical rules of 
the game they have played for centuries. 
It is literally true that Europe has a set 
of interests distinct from our own. 

2. The United States has no right to 
dictate how Europe shall settle its prob- 
lems unless we are willing to back up our 
counsel and assume the moral responsi- 
bility involved in the settlements reached 
in accordance with our counsel, by send- 
ing our soldiers to Poland, Fiume, Hun- 
gary, Armenia, or elsewhere. None can 
deny that, whether rightly or wrongly, 
reasonably or unreasonably, the Ameri- 
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can people are overwhelmingly opposed 
to the sending of American soldiers to 
fight again on European soil. They will 
admit of no obligation, whether vague, 
general, contingent, or explicit, to send 
troops. 

3. In view of these indisputable facts, 
the American people have reason to be 
thankful that the United States has not 
become further involved in European dis- 
sensions. They have had their eyes 
opened to the dangers of the obligations 
contained in the League of Nations in 
so far as it applies to the quarrels of 
Europe. They are in a mood to make 
certain that if the United States should 
participate in the League, American ob- 
ligations shall be clearly defined. We 
must undertake no more than we are 
willing to fulfill. 

4. And finally, we must make clear 
that American aloofness does not mean 
isolation or indifference, but means 
rather that the United States shall prove 
the bulwark of world peace. We must 
preserve unsullied our own freedom of ac- 
tion in behalf of this great cause. There 
must be no dangerous or unworthy com- 
mitments to settlements in Europe we 
can not honorably approve. If other na- 
tions in their pursuit of sordid aims or 
foolish illusions lose sight of the one 
true light, the obligation on the United 
States is all the greater to reserve to 
itself a disinterested, dispassionate atti- 


tude. PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Williamstown, Mass., September 20 


America’s Testimonial to 
the British Museum 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


| beg permission tv use the columns of 
The Weekly Review to announce the com- 
pletion of the British Museum Testi- 
monial Fund contributed by teachers in 
American colleges and _ universities 
(nearly all of them teachers of English) 
who have enjoyed the privileges of read- 
ing in the British Museum; and to re- 
port the result of the Committee’s ac- 
tion in expending the sum placed at its 
disposal. 

The project of a testimonial to the 
British Museum was first conceived in 
the autumn of 1916, in the belief that 
it would be a fitting token of appreciation 
from those who had themselves profited 
by the facilities accorded to students 
from abroad, and also that such a gift 
would serve to symbolize the tordial 
bonds which unite British and Ameri- 
can scholars. Owing to an unfortunate 
delay, the circular letters inviting sub- 
scriptions to the proposed fund were not 
actually sent out until the United States 
was on the verge of entering the war, 
and consequently were received at a time 
when public attention was being dis- 
tracted by graver issues and citizens were 


confronted by a host of patriotic ap- 
peals. In the face of these special cir- 
cumstances the considerable sum which 
was subscribed in response to the Com- 
mittee’s circular was most gratifying, 
and gave assurance of the success of the 
enterprise. Nevertheless the Committee 
felt that it was inopportune to make 
further efforts to augment the Fund until 
the country was relieved from the imme- 
diate responsibilities and demands caused 
by participation in the war. 

Last spring it was decided to expend 
the proceeds without delaying longer in 
the purchase of a manuscript to be pre- 
sented to the Museum. Meantime some 
supplementary contributions were added 
to the sum already in the hands of the 
Treasurer, Professor John L. Lowes, 
whereby the Fund was increased to a 
total of £160. 

Negotiations were opened with the 
present owner of the remarkable Phill- 
ipps Collection, T. Fitzroy Fenwick, Esq., 
Thirlestane House, Cheltenham, for the 
purchase of a manuscript which would 
be suitable for the purpose. In view of 
the fact that the contributors were for 
the most part Anglists it seemed appro- 
priate that if possible an English manu- 
script should be selected. After consid- 
ering a number of possibilities an offer 
of £160 was made for Phillipps manu- 
script 9803; and Mr. Fenwick, taking 
into consideration the purpose for which 
the manuscript was being acquired, con- 
sented to dispose of it directly for this 
sum instead of following the usual prac- 


tice of putting it up at auction at Sothe-. 


by’s, with the chance that some outsider 
might overbid the American committee. 

The rest of the transaction can best 
be related by publishing the following 
letters received from officials of the Mu- 
seum. Mr. J. P. Gilson, the Keeper of 
Manuscripts, whom I apprised of the 
Committee’s intention before the sale of 
the manuscript had actually been con- 
cluded, wrote in reply: 


Department of Manuscripts, 
British Museum, 
London, W. C. 1. 
9 July, 1920. 
Dear Professor Carleton Brown, 

Your letter of to-day’s date affords me the 
great pleasure of thanking, through you, the 
teachers of English in American Colleges and 
Universities who have subscribed to present 
to the Museum a manuscript of interest to 
students of medizval literature. The staff of 
the Museum very highly appreciate the com- 
plimentary words in which you mention the 
facilities afforded here to American students. 
We know well not only the high standards of 
American scholarship, but the cordial manner 
in which they respond to any help we may be 
able to give them by placing at our service 
their knowledge and experience. 

The Trustees, I am convinced, will very 
highly value this token of American scholars’ 
good will, and will thank you themselves when 
the gift is formally made. 

I think it an excellent plan that the MS. 
when placed here should be quoted by editors 
and others under some distinctive name _ in- 
dicating the circumstances of its presentation. 
























Some such title as the Americans’ Gift MS. 
might perhaps be acceptable, but this detail 
can be settled later. 
Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. P. Gitson. 
A report of the gift was made to the 
Trustees of the Museum at their meeting 
on July 24 by Mr. J. A. Herbert, Acting 
Keeper of Manuscripts, and the gift was 
acknowledged on the same day by the 
Director, Sir Frederic Kenyon: 


British Museum, 
London: W. C. 
July 24th, 1920. 
Dear Professor Carleton Brown, 

I am authorised by the Trustees of the Brit- 
ish Museum to express to you the gratitude 
with which they have received the gift con- 
veyed to them by you on behalf of a group 
of teachers of English in American Colleges. 
They are deeply touched by the thought that 
you and your friends should have gone to the 
trouble and expense of acquiring an important 
Middle English MS. from the Phillipps Li- 
brary, in order to present it to the Museum 
in recognition of the facilities for your work 
which you have received here, and as a token 
of the friendship which unites American and 
British scholars. The gift is welcome in itself, 
but doubly welcome for the spirit in which it 
is given. The Trustees cordially reciprocate 
your desire to multiply and strengthen the per- 
sonal links which unite England and America. 
They had much pleasure in inviting the recent 
Conference of teachers of English to visit the 
Museum, and in authorising the preparation of 
a special exhibition in honour of the occasion; 
and I may add that it was a great pleasure to 
the members of the Museum staff to meet 
their American colleagues both here and at 
the other meetings of the Conference. 

The manuscript which you have presented 
to the Museum will always have a special in- 
terest by reason of the circumstances of its 
acquisition. Please convey to those who have 
been associated with you in the gift the assur- 
ance of the Trustees’ warm appreciation of so 
courteous and so friendly an act. 

Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Frepertc G. Kenyon, 
Director and Principal Librarian. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to print 
also an extract from a personal letter 
from Mr. Herbert, who was of the great- 
est assistance in carrying through the 
details of the negotiations: 

We Britishers aren’t good at saying things 
nicely, but we do feel genuinely touched by 
this charming act of generous appreciation and 
friendship; and I am sure I may speak for 
my colleagues as well as myself when I say 
that the feelings are very warmly reciprocated. 


Phillipps MS. 9803—or, as it will here- 
after be known, B. M. Addit. MS. 39996 
—is a vellum manuscript of the fifteenth 
century containing a unique poem of 188 
pages treating of the birth and life of 
Christ, the deliverance of Joseph of 
Arimathea from prison, “How the Ver- 
nycle was Brought to Rome” and the As- 
sumption of the Virgin. To this is ap- 
pended a collection of Miracles of Our 
Lady in verse—likewise unique. This 
manuscript, it may be remarked, is one 
in which Dr. Furnivall was much inter- 
ested, and which he believed should be 
printed by the Early English Text So- 
ciety. CARLETON BROWN 

Minneapolis, Minn., August 30 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


THEoporeE RoosEVELT AND HIS TIME, 
SHOWN IN HIS OWN LetTTERS, by 
| Joseph Bucklin Bishop. Two vols. 
Scribner. 


YouTH AND THE Bricgut Mepusa, by 
Willa Cather. Knopf. 
Short stories by the author of 
“O Pioneers!” and “My Antonia.” 


THE VACATION OF THE 
W. D. Howells. 

Said to be his one posthumous 
work; a novel of a Shaker com- 
munity. 


KELWYNs, by 
Harper. 


PEOP.+ AMERICANS AS I 
HoME AND ABROAD, 


Harper. 


DESTINY; 
SAW THEM AT 
by Philip Gibbs. 


F you look for strawberries in June and 
melons in August, if you go to see 
tennis in September, and football in 
November, and chrysanthemums—when- 
ever it is that they are best—go to the 
bookshops this week. For the flood of 
new books is so great as to fill the lite- 
rary critic with disdain, and other people 
with joy. The humble journalistic 
brother of the critic, the writer, that is, 
of book-reviews, and of such unpretend- 
ing paragraphs as those which are 
printed on this page, is sitting up late 
of nights trying to get a notion of the 
new books—especially of the novels, 
which are most troublesome—so that he 
may tell his readers something about 
them, and not do injustice to the authors. 
All that can be done here is to speak 
briefly about a number of the most en- 
tertaining books, and neglect an equal 
number which are just as good. 


Of the three important American bi- 
ographies (all published by Scribner) 
which have just appeared, that of Roose- 
velt is one of the greatest historical sig- 
nificance, and will be found extremely in- 
teresting, especially to his admirers. I 
doubt if the faithful Wilsonian can read 
it without writhing. Mr. Huneker’s 
autobiography, “Steeplejack,” should ap- 
peal to anyone who cares to recall the 
artistic, musical, literary, and journalis- 
tic history of America in the past thirty 
years. A man said to me: “I have 
lived through all these years Huneker de- 
scribes; seen the first performances of 
the actors he mentions, heard the singers, 
and read the books whose authors he 
knew. This is Huneker at his best.” 
Another said: “I know little and care 
less about Mr. Huneker; I have never 
read any of his other writings. But I 
am reading ‘Steeplejack’ with the utmost 
pleasure.” The third biography is “The 
Americanization of Edward Bok,” also 


an autobiography, and also remarkable 
for its characterizations of eminent 

_ Americans of the last three or four 
decades. 

Mr. Bishop, the author of “Theodore 
Roosevelt and his Time,” has, for a great 
part of the two volumes, stood aside with 
perfect reticence, and allowed the story 
of Roosevelt’s life to be told by his own 
letters. It is not, therefore, a biography 
which conflicts or competes with Mr. 
Thayer’s admirable work; there is place 
for both. The new book contains a great 
deal of new and valuable material—a 
small fraction only, it is said, of the let- 
ters have previously been published in 
Scribner's Magazine. 

It is amusing to learn that in the days 
of Roosevelt’s entrance to politics, when 
he made his first speech in the New York 
Assembly, the metropolitan newspapers 
dwelt upon his supposed dandified ap- 
pearance, and compared him to the leader 
of the aesthetes, Oscar Wilde, who was 
touring the country about that time. 
Another paper spoke of him as a young 
man, “with eye-glasses, Dundreary side- 
whiskers, and an English drawl.” 

In the chapter, toward the end of the 
book, about Roosevelt’s condemnation of 
President Wilson’s policy, 1914-17, Mr. 
Bishop has a significant paragraph: 

His profound dissatisfaction with President 
Wilson’s course and his conviction that what 
he was saying publicly in criticism of it was 
unpopular, is revealed in many other letters, 
one of which was the following to John St. 
Loe Strachey, London, on May 29, 1915: 

“You are mistaken entirely in believing that 
“the American public will ever turn to me for 
leadership again, in the sense of acknowledg- 
ing me to be the leader. Nevertheless, I think 
that things that I have said will finally in- 
fluence them, and that they will in the end 
have to acknowledge that my position has 
been right. Our people are ill-informed and I 
think they took these statements of mine in 
bad part. Certainly they were not popular at 
the moment, and they are not popular now. 
But in the end, just as sure as fate, Americans 
will realize that what I have said was true, 
and this even though they entirely forget that 
it was I who said it.” 


Short sentences, in the manner of the 
late Horace Traubel, make Waldo Frank’s 
novel, “The Dark Mother” (Boni and 
Liveright), rather jerky and monotonous. 
This is the way it goes: “Suppose he 
had wanted some night to stay out till 
morning? This had never been. It 
might. He was approaching twenty one! 
What would his aunt say? What would 
Muriel and Lois think? Manhood needs 
room.” This sounds like Bret Harte’s 
parody of Dumas or Victor Hugo. Mr. 
Frank’s is one of those long novels of 
the type which Theodore Dreiser has 
popularized, with a minute description 
of the adventures of one or two young 
men, coming to New York from the 
West, giving especial emphasis to their 
amatory experiences, and reflecting sar- 
castically upon the evils of capitalism. 
In this book it is the Spanish War, of 


—_——_ 


course brought about by “selfish busj- 
ness interests,” which enters incidentally 
into the story. The author, like D. H. 
Lawrence, is haunted by erotic images 
and phrases, and repeats certain words 
and tricks of description with little 
mercy for his reader. Sex is a great 
subject for fiction; murder is a great 
subject for fiction; war is a great sub- 
ject for fiction. We all agree that books 
about murder and books about war may 
become tiresome; how is it that so many 
young writers do not understand that 
just at present books about sex have be 
come a little tiresome? 


As soon as the preceding sentence was 
written, my remark was in a sense con- 
futed, and I was shown what a mistake 
it is ever to denounce any class of books, 
or to attempt to draw the line about the 
subjects. It is all a matter of the indi- 
vidual book, of the author’s treatment of 
the subject. It is certain that there are 
many other readers besides myself who 
are fed up with stories about passionate 
love affairs in which the lovers have dis- 
pensed with the church’s blessing, and 
even with a magistrate’s sanction. There 
is probably no other type of story with 
which we are so actually gorged, in 
magazines, in novels, or on the stage, as 
those concerning “artists,” actresses, and 
singers, living in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington Square. And then—along comes 
Miss Willa Cather, and in the first story 
in her new book, “Youth and the Bright 
Medusa” (Knopf), writes a tale about all 
these hackneyed subjects, and does it 
with such firmness, delicacy, and appre- 
ciation of the beauty and warmth of 
passion that you resolve never to indulge 
again in generalizations. 





Two books well devised to make a New 
Englander homesick are Albert G. Robin- 
son’s “Old New England Houses” (Scrib- 
ner) and Dennis and Marion Chapman’s 
“Cape Coddities” (Houghton). Either 
will make an excellent gift. Mr. Robin- 
son’s book is chiefly half-tone pictures 
of the best types of the older American 
architecture—the fine farm-houses and 
city residences of Colonial days. “Cape 
Coddities” is a gem of a book, for its 
text, illustrations, and general appear- 
ance. 


F. Frankfort Moore, who wrote “The 
Jessamy Bride,” is the author of “A 
Garden of Peace” (Doran), a title, he 
says, designed to catch the pennies of 
the public. It is about a garden, and 
there are pictures of a lovely garden, in- 
deed, but the book is about all manner 
of things—flowers and books and poems 
and politics. A sort of “Autocrat,” com- 
bined with Mr. Lucas’s essays, and orig- 
inal chat of all kinds. A pleasant book— 
also a good one for a gift, though a little 
large to carry about. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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A Democratic Monar- 
chy 


TTITHIN the past few weeks I have 
had opportunities of watching the 
actions and reactions of what English- 
men quite rightly call democracy. Not 
that they swank or shriek about the 
people’s rights in England—for ages past 
they have enjoyed, because they have 
exercised, them. The right of public 
meeting and free speech, though checked 
in war time, seems what it used to be 
here. One can do anything in reason 
still in England, individually or collec- 
tively, so long as one does not transgress 
the law. 

I rubbed my eyes when, in a quiet 
street some days ago, I saw a mounte- 
bank—or tumbler—cheerfully doing all 
his tricks, his feats of strength and skill, 
untroubled by the police and to the joy 
of a small crowd, just as his forerunners 
had done when I was younger, or as the 
“Jongleur” does in Massenet’s charming 
opera. The Punch and Judy showman 
owns his corner of a street or square 
here while he exhibits his eternally pleas- 
ing puppets. Apparently he needs no 
special permit to set up his tiny stage. 
At the base of Nelson’s Column, on an- 
other day, a number of nuns, or Anglican 
sisters of some sort, with waving ban- 
ners, made an appeal, to rather inatten- 
tive by-passers, for the admission of the 
fair sex to the priesthood. No one 
mocked at them. No one molested them. 
They seemed, for the time being, to be 
in possession of Landseer’s lions and the 
steps between. When they had done, 
they folded up their flags, and flitted, 
like the Arabs of the desert. 

I wonder how our “finest” would be- 
have if such exhibitions of eccentric in- 
dividualism were attempted in, say, 
Union Square. Or if one of the countless 
groups of cranks who here preach any- 
thing in the open, from birth control to 
anarchy, dared to obstruct the Mall in 
Central Park without being licensed by 
Mayor Hylan. But here such things 
seem natural, wholly normal. They ex- 
cite no comment and they cause no riots. 
For generations London has been used 
to do and say and write and print what 
it thinks fit. To stop disorder, why, it 
has its kindly “bobbies.” To curb ex- 
cesses, why, it has the law. 

And that reminds me that the “bob- 
bies” are not only men now. There are 
female “bobbies,” too, survivals of the 
war. They do their jobs, most unob- 
trusively and sensibly, and add_ pic- 
turesqueness to the London thorough- 
fares. 

Public opinion. Two examples of what 
it means and can accomplish, if it is 
voiced resolutely, have occurred here in 
the past few days. The object of an 


impressive demonstration was in one case 
the Chairman of the Board of Works, 
Sir Alfred Mond, who had—as all sup- 
posed, no doubt correctly—given his ap- 
proval, more or less officially and defi- 
nitely, to a wildcat scheme for the erec- 
tion of a national War Memorial at Hyde 
Park Corner. The objection was not one 
of principle; for, though they are not 
anxious to be reminded more than is 
necessary of the late upheaval, Londoners 
are willing to perpetuate in some fit way 
the fact of victory. What caused the 
hubbub which for days convulsed the 
press, and set the people raging, was the 
particular form selected for a projected 
monument. A_ well-known architect, 
named Baines, had made the design for 
a huge, grim Egyptian pylon, of stone or 
marble, flanked by two temples. The 
pylon was to have had a height of 170 
feet. This structure, which, on the face 
of it, was pagan and un-national, was to 
be put up at the corner of the park, the 
favorite entrance of innumerable fashion- 
ables. As a memorial of a war waged by 
the English it was of course a gross 
absurdity, though, in Thebes or Mem- 
phis, it might once have been appro- 
priate. The pylon planned, though very 
big and massive, was not beautiful; and 
what it had to do with Ypres, Amiens, 
or Mons none could explain. For a day 
or two the idea was treated languidly. 
Then, of a sudden, someone voiced a pro- 
test. A storm arose. Newspaper after 
newspaper, artist after artist, private 
citizen after private citizen, hurled in- 
vective at Sir Alfred Mond. And, very 
promptly, the whole scheme was dropped 
and buried. Sir Alfred was among the 
very first to condemn what he had seem- 
ingly for a time approved. And London 
has been saved from one monstrosity. 
The horrid monument to Albert still 
distresses it. But there were reasons 
long ago for not opposing that offence 
against good taste—reasons of sentiment 
and loyalty, which weighed far more, in 
the first days of the Victorian age, than 
art or sense. 

The second case I have in mind is more 
important. It is bound up with some- 
thing vastly more essential than mere 
pylons; the health and pleasure and 
pockets of all Britons. The cost of work- 
ing the railroads in this country, as you 
know, has grown excessive. And how 
to balance the receipts and the expenses 
is a problem. Already fares have been 
raised 50 per cent above pre-war rates. 
The wages of the trainmen have been in- 
creased, as some think, outrageously. 
Yet there has been no falling off till now 
in travel. The nation had submitted, al- 
though angrily. But now the Government, 
after long consultations with an expert 
committee of advisers, has made it 
known, through the Minister of Trans- 
port, Sir Eric Geddes, that—as in theory 
and in practice there must be no rail- 


road deficit—it will put up fares another 
50 per cent. In other words, the normal 
rates will have to be doubled. The an- 
nouncement was received with sullen 
apathy at first, but was not resisted. Em- 
boldened by the apparent resignation of 
the country, the Government then sprang 
another mine. It was announced that the 
increase of fares would take effect almost 
immediately—or, at latest, on the 5th of 
August. 

That proved too much. For, here as 
elsewhere, August is the month when 
people take their pleasure. An uproar, 
at the outset quite unorganized, was 
heard on every side. Then, as the full 
significance of having to pay double fares 
grew plain, and countless clerks and other 
victims of high taxes realized that they 
might have to deprive themselves ‘and 
their fagged families of their much 
needed annual holiday, the press was 
flooded with indignant messages. Sir 
Eric and the other Cabinet Ministers, 
however, would not change their decision. 
The higher fares were lozical and in- 
evitable. Or so they said. And so they 
may have thought. 

On that the people went to work to 
convince their rulers of the contrary. 
They did not stop at general grumbling, 
as Americans—who are much more 
easy—would have done. They did not 
only write long letters to the Times and 
the Daily Mail and Daily Express. The 
newspapers, from Aberdeen to Penzance, 
printed repeated diatribes against the 
proposed new fares. But they also 
warned the Government that its intended 
action if persisted in would cost it mil- 
lions of votes—perhaps cause its down- 
fall. Then the M. P.’s, perceiving how 
the wind blew, soon chimed in. Many 
of them, on behalf of the constituents, 
added protests. And, lastly, public meet- 
ings were arranged in the cities, in the 
small towns, in the villages, and, above 
all, in the seaside and country places. 
patronized by tourists, to force the Gov- 
ernment at least to defer the increase in 
the fare until after the holidays. 

The speed with which the agitation 
spread was marvelous. To Americans in 
England it seemed unbelievable. Again 
one understood what public opinion may 
achieve in a free country, if it will only 
take some pains to express itself. Three 
days or so of this spontaneous movement 
and the Government began to hedge and 
trim. It denied that it had ever fixed 
a date for the enforcement of the new 
law. It conferred and re-conferred with 
that committee. It hummed and hawed, 
and tried to find alternative ways of 
raising funds. But the public agitation 
still went on. The Middle Classes Union 
(which had been sleeping for some 
months) saw a good chance of making 
itself felt. Its London centre and its 
many local branches swelled the fight. 
The most notable demonstration so far 
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organized takes place to-day at Central 
Hall, Westminster, where, for six hours, 
successive meetings will hear speakers 
representing all sorts of opinion in the 
community. 

What the immediate outcome of the 
whole affair will be has to be seen. But 
if Sir Eric and his advisers stick to their 
determination to cheat thousands upon 
thousands out of the holidays which 
mean rest and health to them, they may 
regret it at the next election. English- 
men will endure much for a good cause. 
They have been patient—or they have 
acquiesced at all events—in many mat- 
ters which have taxed them very griev- 
ously. But they will not put up with 
being done out of their annual trips to 
Margate, Hastings, Yarmouth, and South- 
end. Nor will they ever, I believe, let 
any Government, however powerful, cut 
off their beer and wine. 

But, to American onlookers, the chief 
lesson of such fights lies in the resistance 
of this nation to oppression. What can 
be done here to give shape to popular 
feeling, right or wrong, should be as 
possible in all free countries, and more 
especially, perhaps, in ours, which boasts 
of being the most free in the whole 
world. By agitation, intelligently or- 
ganized, without violence but with reso- 
lute will, almost anything could surely 
be accomplished, despite the fact that in 
the United States we have a system which 
—up to the present—has made Cabinet 
Ministers responsible, not to the people or 
to its representatives in Congress, but 
to the President. Whether public opin- 
ion could be more readily and effectively 
expressed through the public press, or, 
as some believe, through organizations 
like Public Leagues, guilds, and unions, 
is a question still to be settled in Amer- 
ica. The codperation of them all to in- 
sist on public rights and denounce public 
wrongs gives the best hope of obtaining 
the desired results. 

In this connection it may not yet be 
too late to tell once more—the tale is 
stale, indeed, but some may not have 
heard it—what happened years ago when 
an English Government forbade the Lon- 
doners one day to hold a meeting, called 
to advocate reforms, in the usual place, 
Hyde Park. To compel obedience, 1,500 
special constables were enrolled. But, on 
the appointed day, a quarter of a million 
orderly citizens marched quietly and 
steadily to the park, swept aside the 
constables, pushed down the stout park 
railings, and held the meeting. No one 
was killed. No one, so far as I have ever 
read, was badly injured. The principle 
of free speech and free meting was up- 
held. That was and is the English way 
of doing things. It is suggestive and, 
within due bounds, it seems worth copy- 
ing. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

London 





Book Reviews 
Scrapping the State 


SociaL THEory. By G. D. H. Cole. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE UNFINISHED ProGRAM OF Democracy. By 
Richard Roberts. New York: 
Huebsch. 


UILD Socialism, which may be de- 

fined as Syndicalism systematized 
and purged of its revolutionary phrase- 
ology, has heretofore lacked the basis of 
a comprehensive social philosophy. G. D. 
H. Cole, its chief propagandist, has now 
supplied this want. “Social Theory” is 
a book worth while. It is reasoned and 
temperate; despite a too frequent re- 
liance upon abstract terms where con- 
crete example is most needed, it is clearly 
expressed; and it presents a coherent set 
of principles. One may disagree with all 
of it and yet acknowledge that the author 
has ably stated his argument. Where he 
fails, as in his speculations on the scope 
and functions of the future state, he 
finds a numerous company who have pre- 
ceded him. With all the rest of the 
pluralists he ends up in an inextricable 
bog. 

The object of social organization, he 
assumes, is not merely material efficiency, 
but also, essentially, the fullest self-ex- 
pression of all the members. Self-ex- 
pression involves self-government, and 
real self-government means the “full 
participation” of human beings “in the 
common direction of the affairs of the 
community.” The democratization of in- 
dustry is essential to this full participa- 
tion. So is representation by function. 
Society is composed of numberless asso- 
ciations; function is the paramount prin- 
ciple of social organization, and it is this 
functional principle which must find ex- 
pression in the right ordering of organ- 
ized society. No man can represent an- 
other man; a delegate may represent a 
material or a religious interest, an idea 
or a passing opinion of another man, but 
not the individual as a whole. “The 
theory of representative government 
which is based upon the idea that in- 
dividuals can be represented as wholes 
is a false theory, and destruction of per- 
sonal rights and well-being.” 

Now a theory of representation by 
functions instead of by individuals does 
not necessarily involve the right of plural 
voting, especially in the unitary state, 
the only kind of state we know anything 
about. Indeed, to most radicals, Social- 
ists, and democrats, the proposal of the 
plural vote would be unspeakably reac- 
tionary. But to the author, whose 
supreme seat of authority is a multiple 
abstraction, the plural vote is declared 
essential. “That no person should count 
for more than one,” he says, “is the cant 
of false democracy. A person should 


count for one vote in relation to each 
of his interests.” 

As the present state is held to be based 
upon wholly false principles, it must, of 
course, be scrapped. Rather, it would 
be more correct to say, the state is to be 
subdued and transformed. It is to be 
but one of many associations, all coédrdi- 
nating through a sort of joint executive 
council and using, when necessary, 
coercive power. One’s imagination fal- 
ters a bit in trying to visualize this suc- 
cessor to the sovereign authority; and 
small help is to be had from the author’s 
exposition. That the last word regard- 
ing the general welfare must somewhere 
be said by somebody, is admitted by 
the author; and though he nourishes 
the hope that mankind will some day, 
especially after the abolition of economic 
classes, be able to do without force, he 
recognizes that for the present the power 
to compel acquiescence in a decision 
must lie somewhere. To label this ulti- 
mate seat of authority a “joint body 
compounded from the essential functional 
associations,” instead of a parliament or 
a cabinet, does not seem to get us any- 
where, but that is the best the author 
can do. We may assume thet an; de- 
cision it reached would be « unita:v 
rather than a plu.wistic decision, and 
that such a decisic. wuld be binding 
upon all the membe.” —2 ine society this 
body represented. And thus, so far as 
the uninitiated can see, we should be just 
about where we were before. It is re- 
grettable that the author, in predicting 
the disuse of force throughout the aboli- 
tion of economic classes, could not have 
spared a few lines to expatiate on the 
outcome in Soviet Russia, the most 
tyrannical zolitical state in existence. 
But then if every maker of Utopias had 
to adjust his speculations on the future 
to the plain lessons of present-day ex- 
perience, **:2re would be a considerable 
diminution of output. 

Mr. Roberts is also a pluralist. His 
book is an expression of his “profound 
faith in the validity of the democratic 
principle,” and he atterapts to trace the 
path along which the logic of this prin- 
ciple appears to lead. Democracy is for 
him not n.erely the universal franchise 
and collectivized industry, but also fra- 
ternity; and fraternity not merely as a 
polity or creed, but as a living fellow- 
ship. He is skeptical of the benefits of 
economic or political change unless the 
new order is informed and quickened by 
this spiritual sense of universal brother- 
hood. Democracy must become “a cru- 
sade and a holy war.” 

He writes with force and charm; and 
he gives evidence of wide reading and 
of serious reflection. But when he comes 
to chapter VII., “The Organization of 
Government,” his hand fails him. Would 
that some advocate of the many-headed 
state could come forward and tell us 
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what he is really trying to mean! Here 
again is the reactionary device of the 
plural vote (by functions, of course)—a 
thing perhaps understandable in prin- 
ciple, but exceedingly obscure in the con- 
crete. Here also are the great func- 
tional associations with apparently equal 
powers in government, and yet there is 
“review and veto of a final body which 
would be charged with the oversight of 
all the interests of the commonwealth.” 
One can not but wonder. just what this 
“final body” would represent. To ordi- 
nary folk it would seem to be the 
supreme expression of something very 
like a state. 
W. J. GHENT 


John Maseftield, Arthur 
Symons, and Others 


ENSLAVED AND OTHER Poems. By John Mase- 
field. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 

LesBIA AND Otuer Poems. By Arthur Sy- 
mons. New York: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Secectep Poems. By Lady Margaret Sack- 
ville. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany 


\War PormMs AND OTHER VERSES. By R. E. 
Vernéde. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

agate the titular poem in Mr. 

Masefield’s latest volume, is a dra- 
matic adventure tale, a tale of capture 
by pirates, confinement in Turkish 
prisons, escape, recapture, and final lib- 
eration by a Saracen caliph in a spasm 
of unheard-of magnanimity. But “En- 
slaved” is likewise a dreamy, semi-lyrical, 
murmurous, and caressing tale. It is 

Masefieldian in its power to be both these 

things at once. As a novel of adventure 

it quite fails; its strength lies in mo- 
ments, in punctures of sensation, in 
touches small and keen as rowels. In the 

“Hounds of Hell,” a thin tale is reck- 

lessly dilated. It is a ballad exhaling 

into metaphysic—the strangest of all 
fates for a ballad; but it bears the un- 
questioned and unrivaled Masefield mark 
in its Stygian atmosphere and the quiver 
of its tense particulars. “Capon Head,” 
a swifter treatment of an ampler theme, 
is much better as a whole. There are 
four strong sonnets in which the ruin 
of cities incites the beholder to embrace 
the present good, “the depth and sunken 
gold of being alive.” In “Animula,” 
again, we have the strange Masefieldian 
contrast of melodrama filtered through 
reverie, conflagration in its reflection on 
the sky. In “The Lemmings” despair is 
handled almost fondly; in “The Passing 

Strange,” in “Forget,” in “On Growing 

Old,” heartbreak is averted by a margin 

the scantness of which itself nearly 

breaks the heart. 

When one reads Mr. Masefield’s “En- 
slaved,” that tale of piracy and escape, 
one can not repress the old question: 








“Que diable alloit-il faire dans cette 
galére?” (It is curious to note that in 
“Enslaved” Mr. Masefield is literally in 
a galley, and the hackneyed quotation 
takes on a double aptness which is any- 
thing but hackneyed.) What is he doing 
there? He is searching, hungerer and 
wanderer that he is—searching for his 
undiscovered theme. There is an intent- 
ness, an intimacy, in the look which Mr. 
Masefield fixes upon each new subject 
that reminds one of the look with which 
the seeker greets the recovered or dis- 
covered object of his quest. In reality 
it is quite another intentness; it is the 
look a man fixes on a face in which he 
discerns some futile and fugitive resem- 
blance to the thing he restlessly pursues. 
One divines in Mr. Masefield a weight 
and stress of feeling which throughout 
his life has sought eagerly and vainly 
for the appropriate and satisfying ob- 
ject. He is like a man capable of love 
and seeking love through amour after 
amour. In “The Everlasting Mercy” he 
knocked at the gate of religion; Saul 
Kane was admitted, but John Masefield 
was shut out. He tried adventure in his 
novels; in “Nan” and “The Widow” and 
“The Daffodil Fields,” he experimented 
in the violence of sensation: his hunger 
was unappeased. He wreaked himself 
upon bodily, athletic action in “Reynard 
the Fox.” The result filled a gap in 
literature, without filling the void in 
Masefield. He tells us in this volume, as 
he has told us before, that his mistress is 
beauty, and this beauty that he worships 
is apparently not the Valkyrie, the Brun- 
hild or Britomart, one might have pre- 
supposed, but a shy, airy, and vanishing 
spirit, an Undine, a Sabrina, a Maiden 
of the Mist. But even in this delicate 
image he does not rest. He rests no- 
where. He spends or squanders perhaps 
the highest emotional capacity in Eng- 
land to-day upon objects never quite ade- 
quate or never quite congenial. He lends 
himself—I use the verb in all its proper 
force—to many things, for want of power 
to give himself to any. Hence the want 
of centrality and totality in his work. 
Hence the fact that he appears to be so 
many things which he either is not or is 
only in an accidental or superficial way. 
He is not profane; he is not whorish; 
he is not adventurous; he is not bloody; 
he is barely virile; he is only incidentally 
realistic or objective. 
I quote one sonnet: 
Now they are gone with all their songs and 
sins, 
Women and 
penny, 
Of living, spent among these dusky inns; 
The glittering One made level with the 
many. 


men, to dust; their copper 


Their speech is gone, none speaks it, none 
can read 
The pictured writing of their conqueror’s 
march ; 
The dropping plaster of a fading screed 
Ceils with its mildews the decaying arch. 


The fields are sand, the streets are fallen 
stones, 

Nothing is bought or sold there, nothing 
spoken, 

The sand hides all, the wind that blows it 
moans, 
Blowing more 
broken, 


sand until the plinth is 


Day in, day out. no other utterance falls; 
Only the sand, pit-pitting on the walls. 


The “Lesbia and Other Poems” of Mr. 
Arthur Symons resolves itself finally into 
the exposition of a mood. The poetry is 
more than sad; it is gloomy; it is 
sunken; it is submerged. It is the litera- 
ture of the sea-bottom in which treasure 
glistens here and there amid fragments 
of wreck and ribs of walruses, all spec- 
trally glimpsed in the dusk of the under- 
world. Mr. Symons has a thoughtful and 
ingenious mind, and he has no difficulty 
in furnishing an intellectual accompani- 
ment to his emotions. He can tell you 
why he suffers, but the “Why” is vapor- 
ous and fugitive; the mood effaces or 
absorbs its own occasions. The same 
solvent property is discoverable in the 
treatment of landscape. The grasp of 
detail in this vignette of Barcelona is 
consummate: 

A mule mounts slowly up the hill, 

A red-capped peasant, half-asleep, 

Nods on his back; the small black sheep 

In slow procession creep. 

Clear as it is, however, the whole land- 
scape seems afloat—afloat on Mr. Sy- 
mons’ mood. The truth is that in our age 
even the dreamers—the ecstatics—chisel; 
they chisel without ceasing to dream. 

The diction has the same immersed 
effect. Much of Mr. Symons’ vocabulary 
is extremely simple, consisting indeed of 
the old, faithful, cordial monosyllables 
which have served poetry so well in the 
past, and will still serve any one whom 
they think it fitting to obey. But in Mr. 
Symons these words are simple with a 
difference; they have, as it were, died, 
and been reborn in an airier, slighter, 
and less genial being. 

There is much gold hair that the flames of hell 
Shall take fast hold on. 

It is a dim flame shining on pale gold. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Symons that 

his recourse to hell as to other horrific 

objects should be rather usual, and that 
the hell which he frequents should be 

Hebraic rather than Calvinistic, Vir- 

gilian rather than Dantesque. 

The metre has a singlar plasticity. 
Everything in Mr. Symons glides; his 
very intensities and insurgencies glide. 
The verse is carpeted, so to speak, and 
the steps of the voice in traversing the 
lines are barely audible. The low lapse 
and murmur vaguely resemble Lamar- 
tine, though a Lamartine unquestionably 
into whom symbolists and decadents 
have dropped their fires and sifted their 
ashes. The disillusion is bitter; the de- 
lights which it recalls and expiates are 
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equivocal; yet the book contains little to 
alarm a censor. If the senses appear, it 
is the senses in mourning, the senses at 
fast and vigil. That Mr. Symons is a 
poet in a sad, narrow, changeless way is 
beyond question. There is no appeal 
from the testimony of phrases like 

| see the darkness moving like a cloud 

With rims of gusty light, 
or 

Something of you will wander back to me 

Along the undiscoverable ways. 

The final trouble with Mr. Symons is 
that the mood has hardly crystallized into 
expression before expression has been 
redissolved by mood, and that the mood it- 
self is one which only supremacy in ex- 
pression could lift from the marsh of the 
desolate and lachrymose. 

Lady Margaret Sackville is the posses- 
sor of charm. Original or powerful she 
may not be, but charm in itself is for- 
tune. She writes lyrics and short plays: 
her subjects are largely Greek, and, so 
far as effects of brightness and direct- 
ness, of clear air and frank sunshine, are 
concerned, the atmosphere is Greek. But 
it is not Greek in solidity or definition. 
Imagine a Greek statue crumbled to 
powder and a wind from Heliconian 
glades or Euboean thickets blowing the 
dustflakes into delicate and _ shifting 
whorls and ripples, and you will vaguely 
understand the modifications which the 
Greek manner undergoes at the hands of 
this receptive Englishwoman. Part of 
this may be traceable to Gilbert Murray. 
The translations of that scholar, amid 
much that was truly Hellenic, disclosed 
a slender, lithe, and shimmering pic- 
turesqueness, a bright, shy gentleness, a 
deprecating, almost a beseeching, ele- 
gance, hardly matchable in the serrate 
and succinct Greek. Lady Margaret 
Sackville embodies like qualities in a 
form more vivaciously and coyly femi- 
nine. Her landscapes are all flutter and 
gleam, and she is mistress of the sally- 
ing and fleeing phrase, the phrase which 
seems to avoid and seek the thought at 
the same moment. 

Quotation, though libelous, is indis- 
pensable. 

Or ever the white dawn kissed the sea, I heard 

In the orchard, under an apple-tree, 

Oh! it was not voice of man or song of bird, 

But my very dream which sang to me. 

Or take the following: 

Is this the way thou hast chosen of all ways? 
Secure and even measure, thy life’s span 

To thee what Summer is to a blind man 

To whom the year is but a grey tale, told 

In unrecorded moments of waste gold. 

“A Poet at the Court of Pan” is irre- 
sistible in the tenderness of its mockery, 
and “Orpheus Among the Shades” is so 
penetrating that I am tempted to take 
back my denial of power to Lady Mar- 
garet. But I will reserve for some 


later and more decisive volume the pleas- 
ure of that recantation. 





Mr. R. E. Vernéde’s “War Poems and 
Other Verses” is preceded by an intro- 
duction in which the man and his death 
in battle are sympathetically sketched by 
Edmund Gosse. Neither the poems nor 
the life might separately have stirred us; 
together, they create a_ personality. 
There are words that add a lyric grace 
to acts; there are acts that impart their 
own magnitude to words. The trouble 
with most poetry is our doubt of its sin- 
cerity; the value of the great accent in 
poetry lies in its removal of that doubt. 
If the doubt is removable by other means, 
verse may stir us in the absence of the 
grand style. In Lieutenant Verneéde’s 
unhesitating and uncompromising verse 
the man sustains the poet, but the poet 
merits that support. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


New Flavors 

Tue Voyace Our. By Virginia Woolf. New 

York: George H. Doran Company. 
Care Currey. By Réné Juta. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company. 

HESE novels are both really novel in 

substance and manner, and show 
traces or more than traces of invention 
in the graver sense. Still, I for one am 
in doubt at first glance as to whether 
they are worth a second glance—whether 
they are primarily queer, or original in 
some genuine if minor fashion. “The 
Voyage Out” is hardly more than a pro- 
longed episode, so far as its physical 
action is concerned; but in this episode 
is embedded the story of two young lives 
at the magic hour of their mutual revela- 
tion. They are less an extraordinary 
pair than a pair extraordinarily revealed. 
They exist not more for themselves than 
for us who are in their secret. We 
neither like nor dislike them very ac- 
tively, but they are very much our con- 
cern as long as the author chooses to 
make them so. So, for that matter, are 
the larger group of whom these two form 
a vivid focus of interest. 

An English scholar Ambrose and his 
wife are offered free transportation in 
one of her brother’s ships, and free oc- 
cupancy of his villa for the winter in 
“Santa Marina.” They leave their two 
children at School in England, and 
set forth accompanied by Willoughby, 
Helen Ambrose’s brother, and his daugh- 
ter Rachel. Helen is a still beautiful and 
spirited woman of forty, devoted to her 
absent-minded husband but responsive to 
the normal pleasures of society. Rachel 
is twenty-four, has been brought up by 
two aunts in the most old-fashioned tra- 
dition of seclusion and ignorance. Sex 
stirs in her, but she knows nothing of 
sex. On the voyage to Santa Marina 
she is partly awakened by the casual kiss 
of a married philanderer. At Santa 
Marina she finds love itself in the person 
of a very decent if not to us highly thrill- 
ing young Briton, Hewet, who is winter- 






ing at the nearby hotel with his chum 
Hirst. Hewet, who is of Rachel’s age, 
has been sent down from Cambridge for 
general fecklessness, we gather, and is 
unrepentantly basking in the warmth of 
a world which outside of academic boun- 
daries he finds a most amiable and 
friendly spot. Hirst is a brilliant and 
absurd flaneur with, as we see in the end, 
a heart as childlike as his friend’s. 
Hirst comes to cherish a hopeless and 
innocent devotion for married Helen. 
Rachel’s death of an exotic fever drops 
the curtain upon Hewet’s brief idyl, and 
is a signal for the breaking-up of that 
quaint and trivial and tiresome social 
unit, the haphazard “set” to whose inti- 
macy we, like all its members, have 
seemed to be so helplessly committed. 
At the last we leave it, though with an 
ear for the signal, still carrying on. The 
irony and tenderness of the book are 
summed up in the final scene, when 
Hirst, returning from his bereaved chum 
to the hotel, is comforted by the trivial 
round, the familiar people, the tedious 
catchwords, the placid and_ soothing 
littleness of human beings so busily oc- 
cupied with their tiny affairs. The hotel 
evening draws to a close. The reflected 
lightning of a distant storm picturesque- 


ly offers. An energetic matron sum- 
mons the company to admire: 

“Come outside and see, Wilfrid; it’s won- 
deriful.” 


Some half-stirred; some rose; some dropped 
their balls of wool and began to stoop to look 
for them. 

“To bed—to bed,” said Miss Allan. 

“It was the move with your Queen that gave 
it away, Pepper,” exclamed Mr. Elliot trium- 
phantly, sweeping the pi 
standing up. He had won the game. 

“What? Pepper beaten at last? I con- 
gratulate you!” said Arthur Venning, who was 
wheeling old Mrs. Paley to bed. 

All these voices sounded gratefully in St. 
John’s ears as he lay half-asleep, and yet 
vividly conscious of everything around him. 
Across his eyes passed a procession of objects, 
black and distinct, the figures of people pick- 
ing up their books, their cards, their balls of 
wool, their work-baskets, and passing him one 
after another on their way to bed. 


pieces together and 


Not by chance, plainly, is the conven- 
tional legend omitted at the end of this 
passage, which is the last of the book. 

“Cape Currey” might be rated as mys- 
tery story or historical romance: a tale 
of the Cape Town of the eighteen twen- 
ties. The writer is the daughter of a 
South African official and steeped in the 
lore of her theme, which in plot as well 
as coloring and atmosphere is, we are 
assured, based on fact. The style of the 
performance is a little overelaborate, 
somewhat early Hewlettian in manner, 
but with a flavor of its own. Since it is 
a mystery tale, let us not betray anything 
of its substance, but be content with 
recommending its quality to readers who 
like a highly seasoned and sedulously 
studied kind of thing, when they go out 
for romance. 


H. W. BOYNTON 
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The Crozier-Lewis 
Controversy 


ORDNANCE AND THE Wortp War: A ContRrI- 
RUTION TO THE History OF AMERICAN PRE- 
PAREDNESS. By Major-General Crozier, 
U. S. A. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

HIS book is an apology for the United 

States Ordnance Department and for 
the writer, who had been for some six- 
teen years Chief of Ordnance when, in 

January, 1918, in the midst of the war, 

he was “kicked upstairs”; i. e., relieved 

as Chief of Ordnance and appointed a 

member of the War Council. 

So far as the book is an apology for 
the Ordnance Department, it is well done 
and is successful. So far as it is an 
apology for the writer himself, it had 
better have been left undone. It doth 
protest too much; it leaves the reader 
not quite convinced; worse, far worse, 
it leaves him bored. 

Of the 292 pages of the book, some 126 
are devoted to the Crozier-Lewis contro- 
versy. Of this controversy the essential 
elements seem to be as follows: Colonel 
Isaac N. Lewis, while an officer on the 
active list in the Coast Artillery Corps, 
developed his famous automatic rifle. In 
1912 he offered this invention to the 
United States Government, on condition 
that certain rigid conditions of the usual 
Ordnance Department test should be 
waived. The Board of Ordnance and 
Fortification refused to accept the pro- 
posed limitations. In the autumn of 1912 
Colonel Lewis, “discouraged and disap- 
pointed,” applied for retirement (which 
he was privileged to do by reason of his 
length of service), and went to Europe. 
The gun was taken up by the British 
Government and became a standard Brit- 
ish gun for aircraft and for tanks, be- 
ing likewise extensively employed for 
ground use. It was also largely used 
by the other Allies. In fact, it was a 
very important factor in the winning of 
the war. Colonel Lewis asserts that ten 
of twelve Zeppelins brought down by 
the British prior to December, 1917, 
were victims of Lewis guns. 

The Lewis gun was actually submitted 
to the complete Ordnance tests in 1913 
and again in 1916, in competition with 
other types of automatic guns; and on 
each occasion was found wanting, due 
to frequent jams and much breaking of 
parts during long-continued fire. As it 
appeared in the sequel, the fault was not 
with the design, but with the material 
and workmanship of details of the 
mechanism. 

Here is the crux of the controversy. 
The supporters of Colonel Lewis would 
contend that the Ordnance Department 
should have recognized at once the ex- 
traordinary merits of the design, and 
should have been in haste to acquire for 
our Government exclusive rights thereto. 


That rigid adherence to routine tests 
argues lack of imagination in the Ord- 
nance Department. That the prestige of 
Colonel Lewis as an inventor (and an 
officer of the army, to boot) should 
have disposed the Ordnance Department 
strongly in his favor. That as a matter 
of fact Colonel Lewis was very coldly 
treated by that Department, and that 
such treatment was characteristic of the 
Department, which has always shown it- 
self inhospitable to inventions coming 
from without, especially from other 
branches of the service. That, had the 
Lewis gun been adopted in 1912, our 
troops could have been early supplied at 
home with an automatic weapon answer- 
able to their needs; thus avoiding the 
necessity of supply of Chauchat weapons 
by France, etc., etc. To be sure, the 


‘Browning, finally adopted, is a superior 


weapon for ground use, but quantity pro- 
duction of it did not commence until 
June, 1918. It was a case of again being 
saved by the Allies, when imagination, 
foresight, and a generous policy in the 
Ordnance Department would have hand- 
somely provided betimes. General Cro- 
zier, contra, indignantly challenges the 
charge of inhospitality to inventors out- 
side the Ordnance Department; he shows 
that his conduct in respect of the Lewis 
gun was formally irreproachable (the 
highest authority has in fact so stated) ; 
he contends that his general far-seeing 
policy was justified in this instance, as 
in others—the fighting army never 
lacked for automatic rifles, and by the 
time of the armistice (when we had just 
begun to fight) the army was completely 
equipped with (or at any rate the guns 
were in France) automatic guns of the 
three best types—the Browning machine 
gun for position holding, the Browning 
automatic for carrying forward with an 
advancing line, and the Lewis aviation 
type for air-craft. There is much to be 
said on both sides. The controversy will 
afford a staple topic to officers’ messes 
for many years to come; as the contro- 
versy over the merits of the Buffington- 
Crozier disappearing carriage has done 
for many years past. 

These controversies aside, it is diffi- 
cult to escape the conviction that the 
Ordnance Department at the time of our 
entrance into the war needed ventilation; 
that it was under the blight of a system 
too rigid, too meticulous, too self-satis- 
fied, tending to suppress originality, im- 
agination, hospitality to ideas. The 
young officer-material recruited from the 
line was superb; but the conditions did 
not favor its intellectual development. 
Like the rest of the army, this depart- 
ment rose magnificently to the occasion 
of the war; but, had there been a little 
more ventilation, a little less system, a 
little less Teutonism, results would have 
been speedier and better. 

General Crozier is more happily in- 


spired when apologizing for his Depart- 
ment. The opening chapters are all too 
brief; chapters describing the origin of 
the Ordnance Department and its devel- 
opment up to the war, its expansion to 
meet war conditions, its embarrassments 
due to stupid, hampering legislation, to 
the combined curiosity and ignorance of 
many legislators, to various causes. The 
figures by which he illustrates the ex- 
pansion are staggering. For example, 
there were 97 officers in the Department 
at our entry into the war. In 1918 there 
were over 5,000. The highest year’s ap- 
propriation for the Ordnance Department 
prior to the war was 100 million dollars; 
during the 19 months of war the Depart- 
ment expended over 4 billion dollars. 
The annual expenditure of the whole 
United States Government during the 
several years just preceding the war had 
been about one billion dollars. 

The General had, in reports, in testi- 
mony before Committees of Congress, 
in various ways, given sufficient warn- 
ing of our unpreparedness in respect of 
arms and munitions, and facilities for 
the manufacture thereof; he had laid 
especial stress upon our deficiency in ar- 
tillery, and the length of time that would 
be required to make good this deficiency. 
He is evidently quite free of blame in 
this matter. He ascribes our unpre- 
paredness to the people, who would take 
no interest in military matters; to their 
representatives in Congress, who con- 
sulted rather the favor of their con- 
stituents than the safety of the Republic; 
to the Administration. “All through the 
period of preparation the estimates for 
funds of such military agencies as the 
Ordnance Department were repeatedly 
reduced in the War Department, by 
direction of the Administration; and 
after the European War was in full prog- 
ress the Administration discouraged 
warnings of military unpreparedness as 
being hysterical, and, through the mouth 
of the Secretary of State, opposed even 
reasonable defensive measures, on the 
ground that they might be taken as an 
indication of our intention to take part 
in the war.” This is to “speak out loud 
and bold,” in the way we like. 

In the matter of magazine rifles, the 
General’s: far-seeing policy, though sav- 
agely criticized, seems to have been per- 
fectly correct. In place of the British 
Enfield, with its inferior ammunition, 
at the cost of a very slight delay we se- 
cured a vastly improved Enfield, cham- 
bered for American ammunition, with 
perfect feed; by standardization the 
number of rifles assembled per day was 
increased from 50 to 250. The loss of 
time due to this change was only 30 days. 
A really marvelous achievement. 

The Chief of Ordnance was perhaps 
most bitterly attacked upon the head of 
Field Artillery. The subject is too tech- 
nical to be gone into here. Those who 
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had the heart-breaking task for many 
months of trying to train artillerymen 
without guns might be expected to feel 
most bitterly. They do, but not against 
the Ordnance Department. The people 
and their representatives are to blame. 
It takes a long time to build a gun, and 
you can not build guns without plants 
and appropriations. 

One does not see how the Administra- 
tion can escape censure for the delay of 
months in making arrangements for in- 
creasing the powder output, when the 
desperate plight of France in respect of 
powder was known. Better to be fleeced 
by the du Pont de Nemours Company 
than an hour’s delay; and the author 
makes out a very good case for the rea- 
sonableness of that company. 

HENRY W. BUNN 


A Treasury of Folklore 


VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 
Collected and arranged by Lady Gregory, 
with two essays and notes by W. B. Yeats. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

HE west of Ireland is just now in 

the limelight as a centre of Sinn 

Fein, but the visions and beliefs which 
this book sets before us have no political 
bearing and no mundane object. This 
is in itself a welcome relief to the some- 
what jaded reader. Lady Gregory and 
Mr. Yeats have long been well known to 
all interested in the Irish literary renais- 
sance, and the brilliant plays they have 
given to the stage of the Abbey Theatre 
in Dublin are of high value as pictures 
of Irish rural life. They have now added 
to this work by compiling for us a treas- 
ury of folklore, tales collected on the 
mainland of Connacht and in the Island 
of Aran from the lips of those dreamy, 
poetic peasants whom they both know 
so intimately and love so well. Let no 
over-modernized critic think that this 
has been a waste of time. If it was 
worth while for Scott to embody in his 
novels so much about “second sight” in 
the Highlands, and for Sir James Fraser 
to recount in “The Golden Bough” so 
many living myths from all over the 
world, it is also a signal service to 
literature and to science that Lady Greg- 
ory should have provided us with so com- 
plete and accurate a transcript of the su- 
perstitions of the Irish Celt. 

It is into fairyland that we make our 
excursion under her guidance. She has 
stories about the banshee and the evil 
eye, about the wonderful cures effected 
by “wise women,” about the spell that 
is cast upon butter, about apparitions 
of the dead, about forths and raths and 
fairy hills, about strange meetings on 
the roadside with denizens of another 
world, about sea horses and contendings 
by rival spirits—hostile and friendly— 
for the soul of the sick, about not a 
few who have been “away” among “the 


Others” and have come back very ret- 
icent but very notable figures to the 
spheres of common life. Often those 
who sit in the seat of the scornful will 
be stirred to jest at what she has to tell 
us. For example, it is an interesting 
theological speculation that the evil eye 
is a property of those who were “bap- 
tised wrong,” and it seems a simple way 
to prevent the machinations of a witch 
if one has only to “hold her by the shoul- 
der” until she is forced to say “God bless 
the work.” The fairies, we read, always 
steal such persons as are robust, for 
they have digging to be done in their 
own quarters, and they are so like the 
children of earth as to want the hardest 
work done by someone else. Hence “a 
little fairy” is the phrase used of a child 
that is given to being idle—a derivation 
into which the etymologists would do 
well to inquire. And, in view of the re- 
proach against Sir Oliver Lodge that the 
departed of whom he speaks seem to 
have reached no spiritual improvement in 
another world, it is worth noting that 
Lady Gregory has at least one quite dif- 
ferent instance. Among her “unquiet 
dead” there is one who came back to in- 
sist that his relatives should discharge 
for an unpaid debt! Alas, there are not 
a few men of business in these bad times 
who would be glad to furnish a list of 
persons upon whom the good influence 
of fairyland might thus be exercised with 
advantage. 

It is hard to tell just how far either 
Lady Gregory or Mr. Yeats must be 
taken as a genial despiser of the beliefs 
and visions that are here recorded. About 
most of them there can, of course, be no 
doubt. But about some of them there 
is room for the same query as to an 
“element of truth” which psychical re- 
searchers propound when they deal with 
clairvoyance or veridical hallucinations. 
In the present era of revived spiritualism 
this series of tales is specially sugges- 
tive. George Gissing used to plead that 
the crazy old witch and the fortune- 
teller, who are prosecuted under the law 
for false pretences, deserve at least as 
kindly consideration as the medium, the 
manipulator of the ouija board, or the 
esoteric Buddhist. We are all familiar 
with the periodic appearance of some 
dark-eyed Ethiopian, skilled in the mys- 
tic lore of the East, who is made welcome 
in the drawing-rooms of the blasé rich, 
and has come to teach the materialized 
Londoners or New Yorkers that there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than were ever dreamed of in their phil- 
osophy. These stories from the west of 
Ireland present us with miracles as ac- 
cepted in a very different corner of the 
world, just as Victor Hugo made a simi- 
lar collection from the Channel Islands 
in his “Toilers of the Sea.” They are 
often at least as authentic as the miracles 
of a fashionable séance. As we look at 


the two classes of evidence together, we 
have to decide whether in our estimate 
we shall level up or level down. 

Mr. Yeats more than once compares 
these two types of dabblers in the occult, 
He speaks of the time when witches were 
burned by order of those tribunals which 
at that period were the only organiza- 
tion for dealing with psychical research! 
In an elaborate essay he develops a like- 
ness between the western Irish seers and 
Emanuel Swedenborg, plainly suggest- 
ing that either too much importance has 
been attached to the latter or too little 
to the former. But it seems certain that 
Mr. Yeats is by no means wholly cynical 
in this. He is perplexed by some of the 
weird phenomena which he has to record, 
and he often makes out an excellent case 
for regarding them as problems no less 
real than those which occupied the 
thought of William James and the late 
Professor Hyslop. Lady Gregory, too, 
has some mordant comments on those 
who are strenuous believers in a future 
life, but quite contemptuous of all em- 
pirical proof that such survival is a fact. 
“The dwellers in those islands,” she 
writes, “have not been moulded in that 
dogma which, while making belief in the 
after-life an essential, makes belief in 
the shadow-visit of a spirit yearning 
after those it loved a vanity.” 

Two facts come home to the reader 
of these two fascinating volumes; first, 
that an immense amount of so-called 
“evidence” can be brought together in 
support of fancies about the supernatural 
which no rational educated man can for 
a moment entertain; second, that, after 
one has discounted the mass of nonsense 
which has grown up around this sub- 
ject, there remains a residuum for which 
so far science has given no satisfactory 
explanation. The first of these truths 
should be laid to heart by our psychical 
researchers, the second by their dogmatic 
opponents. One can not forget that as- 
tronomy took its rise in astrology and 
chemistry in alchemy. 

Apart from these high issues, which 
the present critic has no thought of dis- 
cussing kere, one must welcome such a 
book as of immense interest to the gen- 
eral psychologist. It is of at least equal 
interest to the student of life among 
the western irish peasantry, and will be 
found rich in surprises for anyone who 
has so far judged these simple folk from 
a long distance, with no better guide 
than the partisan political newspaper. 
There are those, for example, who tell 
us that the Connemara farmer is just a 
priest-ridden fanatic; yet here we see 
him making his independent excursions 
into a realm which he knows to be for- 
bidden by his Church. There are others 
who say that he is at heart a Bolshevist, 
set upon nothing else so much as upon 
material pillage of his neighbor’s goods; 
yet here he figures as one who has no 
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care for the things of earth, but whose 
eye is forever seeking the realities that 
are unseen. It is good that such rapid and 
angry classifications should from time 
to time be checked by some sympathetic 
observer, who has lived on the spot, and 
who is content to report upon the facts 
without leaping to a formula under 
which the facts shall be forced to range 
themselves. As we read Lady Gregory’s 
stories, we are once more reminded of 
some persisting elements in human na- 
ture, of the limits to that “Illuminism” 
and “progress of the species” upon which 
Carlyle used to pour his vitriolic scorn. 
In the Isle of Saints to-day there is 
plainly much of that spirit which made 
the “Lives of the Saints” seem to Lecky 
such a priceless historic document. As 
Lady Greogory puts it, the veil between 
things seen and unseen has for the Con- 


nacht folk “hardly thickened since those 
early Gays when the sons of God mated 
with the daughters of men, when angels 
spoke with Abraham in Hebron or with 
Columcille in the oakwoods of Derry.” 
And, however we may lament the super- 
stition or the magic that mingles with 
such a faith, we must feel that there 
underlies it some of that “wonder” which 
Wordsworth so longed to bring back to 
his own self-satisfied age, and even some 
of that idealism which is the spring of 
higher life in all ages. It was surely 
such as the Aran Islanders who inspired 
those old wistful lines of Tom Moore: 

When earth lay nearer to the skies 

Than in these days of crime and woe, 
And mortals saw, without surprise, 
In the mid-air angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below. 


HERBERT L. STEWART 


The Run of the Shelves 


OUIS UNTERMEYER’S “Modern 
British Poetry, 1870-1912” (Har- 
court, Brace and Howe) is an anthology 
of a sensible and serviceable type. So 
many anthologies ‘“‘cumber us with much 
serving.” The authors here are many, 
the poems on the other hand are relatively 
few and prevailingly short. A large vari- 
ety is obtained within a straitened com- 
pass. All this is praiseworthy. What the 
reader wants is a representation, not a 
delegation, still less an assemblage; 
taste, physical or mental, acts most keenly 
in minims or particles. Brevity and 
point prevail in the introductions to the 
several poets; they prevail still more 
strongly in the clear-cut preface to the 
volume. Everywhere the demands on the 
reader’s time are diplomatically modest; 
little is asked in fact, and less in seeming. 
The last point has a real significance. 
In time and money alike men are far 
less reluctant to spend than to commit 
themselves to expenditure. They will 
squander time, but will not mortgage it. 
Mr. Untermeyer is too shrewd to demand 
a mortgage. 

The editor’s taste is sensitive, and his 
curious bitterness towards the Vic- 
torians, which is the main drawback to 
his liberality, does not greatly affect the 
catholicity of a work whose terminus 4 
quo is 1870. Even his opposition to the 
Victorians seems rather apparent than 
substantial. He appears to be entirely 
friendly to the sentimental (Seumas 
O’Sullivan “Praise’), the didactic 
(W. H. Davies’s “The Example”), even 
the orthodox in Christianity (G. K. Ches- 
terton’s “The Donkey’’), when they are 
removed from the Victorian package and 
stripped of the Victorian label. 


Lady Gregory’s “The Dragon” (Put- 
nams) can not be classed with her best 
plays. In our day it is too late to ob- 





ject to the union of romance and com- 
edy, but one feels still that they should 
come together by pact or troth; whereas 
in Lady Gregory’s latest play they have 
the effect of living in concubinage. There 
is a dragon who eats princesses—and 
cocoanuts. The play feeds on similar in- 
congruities. We could adapt ourselves 
to the seriousness of a real dragon or 
to the burleque of a sham one; but Lady 
Gregory asks us to imagine a dragon 
who is both real and a buffoon. There 
is a princess whom the dragon is to eat 
and who is saved from that inconvenience 
by a young prince masquerading as a 
cook, and there is a king whom his queen 
starves in the excess of her solicitude for 
his health. The play, it will be seen, is 
all eating, and the reader has the sense of 
taking part in the mixtures and uncer- 
tainties of a picnic. There is, however, 
a real comic jest in the people and their 
diction. They show an amusing combina- 
tion (or alternation) of considered silli- 
ness and unthinking wisdom. Their 
selfishness preserves its dignity through 
the rare art which they possess of treat- 
ing the self like a distinguished visitor. 
Last of all, they have the happy Irish 
faculty of dilating things. A nurse says 
to her grown-up nursling: ‘And how’s 
every bit of you?”; and the man becomes 
fairly territorial in his division into as- 
sorted parts. 


Mr. John Erskine’s “The Kinds of 
Poetry and Other Essays” (Duffield) is 
an uneven book in which the critical ele- 
ments are decidedly superior to the con- 
structive ones. In the first essay, the 
“Kinds of Poetry,” lyric, drama, and epic, 
are defined in relation to their outlook 
(or in-look) as present, past, or future. 
The lyric is the voice of the Now; the 
drama, present in aspect, is in essence a 
moral ledger in which the accounts of the 


past are balanced and audited; the epic 
recounts the preparations for some start- 
ling culmination in the future. The 
symmetry is almost stanzaic; the theory 
is as decorative as a frieze. The “Teach- 
ing of Poetry” sets forth the main point 
effectively; it is a main point which it 
requires some courage to stress at all and 
some tact to stress effectively, since it 
is nothing more than the old but vital 
truth that births of imagination in the 
pupil are the desideratum in teaching 
poetry. There are some _ attendant 
stresses on the service of philosophy and 
history to poetry, which, if soundly in- 
terpreted, may be wholesome enough, but 
which lend themselves to misinterpreta- 
tion with a readiness which threatens 
their usefulness and the usefulness of the 
essay. 

“Scholarship and Poetry” has to do 
with scholarship in the poet. Scholar- 
ship here is not taken in its scholarly 
sense, the sense of exact and authorita- 
tive knowledge. Such knowledge would 
hardly define or describe the relation 
of Shakespeare to Cinthio or Boccaccio, 
the relation of Joe Jefferson to Rip Van 
Winkle, or the relation of any American, 
lettered or letterless, to Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Erskine wants American verse to find 
incitement and nutriment in American 
tradition. The meat of Mr. Erskine’s 
book is the essay on the “New Poetry,” 
which is a real aid to sanity on a theme 
on which aids to sanity are particularly 
wanted. The sound thing in Mr. Ers- 
kine’s attitude is his refusal to make 
too much of the newness in the new 
poetry or the oldness in the old, his sense 
that nothing matters much in poetry but 
poetry. What is all this turmoil about 
dates? If a greybeard of ninety and a 
child of six were to present themselves 
as candidates for degrees before a board 
of examiners in law or medicine, sensible 
examiners would gauge both by exactly 
the same standards which would apply 
to a man of twenty-five. In poetic criti- 
cism the persons who stress dates con- 
fuse poetry with archeology on the one 
side or journalism on the other. 


“Memories of My Son Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer” (Brentano’s) is the work of 
Annie Kilburn Kilmer. Mrs. Kilmer’s 
book contains a tiny memoir. It is lavish 
in photographs of the son and is not 
niggardly in photographs of the mother. 
It includes several unpublished poems by 
the poet and three from Mrs. Kilmer’s 
hand. The latter are given, “not for 
their worth as poems, but rather to show 
the throbbing of a mother’s heart.” The 
bulk of the book consists of letters from 
Mr. Kilmer to his mother, whom he in- 
variably addresses as “Dear Brat,” a 
petit fait in which some Taine of the 
twentieth of twenty-first century will find 
nourishment. His research will undoubt- 
edly profit by the following curious illus- 
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tration of the filial dialect of the early 
twentieth century: “If not, you'll get 
spanked so that you will have to eat 
your Christmas dinner off the piano.” 
The disrespect of the letters is entirely 
affectionate, and the young poet-soldier 
seems to have deserved and to have re- 
quited the affection that flowed to him 
plentifully from all sides. We hope not 
to violate the respect which the public 
is bound to pay, and is glad to pay, to 
maternal grief in suggesting that grief 
has a self-respect which is not always 
kept inviolable by the compiler of these 
memories. 


“Indiscretions of the Naval Censor,” 
by Rear Admiral Sir Douglas Brownrigg, 
Bt. (Doran), is one of the more amusing 
war books. Military censorship strictly 
speaking, as the author points out, is 
merely the suppression of whatever news 
may aid the enemy. The censor guar- 
antees nothing, and normally does not 
furnish news. What will aid the enemy 
is a matter for delicate judgment. For 
example, the British censor naturally 
passed a ridiculous story which told of 
the sinking of a U-boat by a bomb ina 
dummy baby. The “mother,” skipper of 
a mystery ship, will have dropped the 
“babe” into the U-boat’s hatch. This pic- 
ture was solemnly circulated in Germany 
as a hideous example of British foul play. 
It probably should have been censored. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of censor- 
ship. At Queenstown the American 
censorship suppressed a batch of photo- 
graphs, not, however, the “close up” that 
showed the releasing device for the depth 
bomb. Very interesting sidelights on 
naval history are the description of the 
urgent dispatch of Sturdee’s squadron, 
with the repair gangs aboard, to the 
Falklands, and the preparation of the 
communiqué after Jutland. Here the 
censorship faced a bitter task of truth 
telling and told what truth it had. On 
the other hand, the sinking of the 
Audacious through a mine was not 
acknowledged for four years. Scrupulous 
censorship produces untoward results. 
The dispatch announcing Lord Kitchen- 
er’s death was held three hours for de- 
tails, though the general news was in the 
hands of the agencies awaiting release. 
The result was that it was relayed 
by telephone from neutral ground to 
Germany, and Berlin was rejoicing a 
couple of hours before London mourned. 
Aside from censorship proper, a great 
work of publicity devolved upon Admiral 
Brownrigg. He provided moving pic- 
tures, recruited such artists as Lavery, 
Connard, Charles Pears, Muirhead Bone, 
and such writers as Alfred Noyes, Kip- 
ling, Henry Newbolt, while trying for 
Joseph Conrad and H. G. Wells. The 
struggle to get literature and journalism 
recognized by the navy and the endeavor 
to keep literary ambition within mili- 








tarily safe bounds are told with much 
humor. For the sensational deed at 
Zeebrugge the censorship enlisted a jour- 
nalist, Percival Gibbon, to write the 
official dispatch. He produced his admi- 
rable story within forty-eight hours. In 
view of Admiral Brownrigg’s activity in 
propaganda it is interesting to note his 
mature opinion that government de- 
partments should not conduct publicity 
bureaus, but should merely bulletin facts 
for all comers. The book is breezily writ- 
ten and as entertaining as it is genuinely 
informative. A few pictures with the 
censor’s deletions are an_ instructive 
exhibit. 


A comparison between Janet E. Court- 
ney’s “Freethinkers of the Nineteenth 
Century” (Dutton) and Lionel Strachey’s 
recently published and much discussed 
“Eminent Victorians” is almost inevita- 
ble. They resemble each other in group- 
ing together a number of typical lives 
out of the now despised age of the good 
Queen, and they are alike in telling their 
stories cleverly and clearly, though it 
must be admitted that the present work 
is quite lacking in the brilliancy that dis- 
tinguished Mr. Strachey’s pen, as_ it 
eschews also the mean advantage over 
his subjects taken by that gentleman’s 
nimble wit. Both are directed to that 
flattery of the living generation, which, 
to tell the truth, a few of this generation 
begin to find nauseous on the palate. But 
beyond this all is contrast. Mr. Strachey 
selected a group of men eminent in one 
way or another for their zealous faith, 
and by belittling their character and dis- 
torting their motives held them up as a 
foil for the superior virtues of the pres- 
ent; whereas Mrs. Courtney chooses a 
number of men and women who led the 
great revolt against that faith, noble 
fathers of us their nobler sons. Here is 
F. D. Maurice as champion of the liberal 
movement within the pale of the church, 
and with him stands Matthew Arnold as 
herald of a still more undogmatic Chris- 
tianity. Charles Bradlaugh represents 
the democratic trend in politics. Huxley 
speaks for the rights of science and the 
fury of the “episcopophagi.” Leslie 
Stephen fights for the broader claims of 
agnosticism. Harriet Martineau leads 
the emancipation of women, and Charles 
Kingsley (not quite at home in that gal- 
lery) preaches the gospel of muscular 
Christianity and Christian Socialism. It 
is all very pretty, and the society is 
good, barring Bradlaugh and Miss Mar- 
tineau, for whom the present reviewer 
at least has an invincible repugnance. 
But of philosophy or criticism the author 
is as innocent as was the Victorian age 
itself to the superior Mr. Strachey. 
Maurice’s divagations on the word 
ail@vios are accepted as the last word 
in Greek scholarship. The liberalizing 
of Christianity is evidently to the au- 





thor’s taste, yet she can quote with ap- 
proval Leslie Stephen’s drastic statement: 
“To be a Christian in any real sense you 
must start from a dogma of the most 
tremendous kind, and an undogmatic 
creed is as senseless as a statue without 
shape or a picture without color.” In 
her Introduction she can look back with 
sentimental regret to her home “in a 
little Lincolnshire market town on the 
shores of the Humber, [and to| a 
guarded childhood and a God-fearing but 
timorous father, . . the setting of a 
mental growth, fed by the reading of 
Milton, Shakespeare, and above all the 
Bible, in the limitless leisure of a coun- 
try life’; these things she can exalt, yet 
in the body of her book uphold all that 
makes such an upbringing impossible. 
Why is it that no one to-day can mention 
the Victorians and the Victorian manner 
of life without losing his or her fairness 
or consistency? Is it our vanity that 
blinds our judgment? 


When, some years ago, Professor 
Grandgent of Harvard rose to address the 
Modern Language Association on the 
subject of the Dark Ages, everyone pres- 
ent prepared himself for a treat—and 
got it. For the Dark Ages could mean 
only the present; to Professor Grand- 
gent’s scholarship no century of the past, 
since there were centuries to reckon, but 
is subjected to an illumination rather 
better than crepuscular. But the present 
age, whether in school or college, in let- 
ters or art, he finds alarmingly opaque; 
and chiefly because it is notably lacking 
in discipline. Such is the burden of 
three of his “sundry papers,” now col- 
lected under the title of “Old and New” 
(Harvard University Press). It is a 
simple doctrine which he preaches, rein- 
forced by the infinite wit of a genuinely 
witty man: work, hard work, and a de- 
termination to face the difficulties and 
overcome them. Very likely he hardly 
hopes to make this doctrine prevail in 
the face of present educational fear of 
“stuffing students with facts’—Profes- 
sor Grandgent confesses that he never 
saw a student in this condition—but it 
is good to get such things on record. 
They may be of interest to the future 
historian, if the future takes any inter- 
est in history. The other papers deal 
with spelling reform—Professor Grand- 
gent is not wholly a conservative—and 
with the shifting modes of English pro- 
nunciation, a subject which everybody 
is interested in but which is so seftdom 
written about in a way that does not 
effectually destroy that interest at the 
outset. Professor Grandgent here sacri- 
fices neither soundness nor detail but 
does contrive to leave the reader’s inter- 
est greater than when he began. 


“Youth and Egolatry” (Knopf), by Pio 


Baroja, one of Mr. H. L. Mencken’s “Free’ 


Lance Books,” is a mixture of desultory 
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observation and piece-meal autobiogra- 
phy. Seiicr Baroja, who is primarily a 
novelist, recoils from the exuberance of 
the old-time Castilian period. He is too 
modern to be tolerant of a style which 
wrote with dignity when its feeling 
ing was undignified, and wrote with feel- 
ing when it did not feel. He is wilful 
and headlong, but sometimes discerning 
in his literary judgments; he calls Balzac 
the “Danton of printers’ ink,” and de- 
scribes Dickens as “a remarkable genius 
who does everything he can to make 
himself appear puny, yet who is, beyond 
doubt, very great.” Sefior Baroja is an 
egotist of the self-stressing, but not the 
self-extolling, type, one of those men for 


whom egotism is less a pursuit of the 


charms of self than an escape from the 
dullness of other people. He is an in- 
dividualist, but to judge from the pres- 
ent volume, his individuality is a plat- 
form just broad enough to stand on, but 
not broad enough to walk on. In other 


France and 


T WAS in March of this year that the 
Government of M. Millerand asked 
Parliament for the necessary credits “for 
the reéstablishment of the Embassy of 
the French Republic at the Holy See.” 
This Governmental initiative, as all will 
realize who are no strangers in either 
France or Rome, touches two questions 
different in nature but logically and 
politically inseparable; that of the dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican, and 
that of the French law bearing upon the 
divorce of Church and State. 

The diplomatic relations which are to 
be renewed were severed sixteen years 
ago. M. Loubet, then President of the 
French Republic, had reciprocated the 
visit which the King of Italy had made 
to France. The Vatican contended that 
“Catholic heads of States were bound by 
special ties to the Pope in all that con- 
cerns his imprescriptible rights.” It 
maintained that “in coming to Rome, 
the very place where resides the Holy 
Father, to render homage to him who 
against all law withholds from him his 
civil sovereignty” (the temporal power 
of the Pope) “and impedes his inde- 
pendence, M. Loubet had gravely offended 
the sovereign pontiff.” By an inex- 
plicable procedure which no one has 
thought of justifying, the Roman Curia, 
without our knowledge, addressed a pro- 
test containing the expressions quoted 
above to the foreign Powers. An indis- 
cretion committed in Germany made this 
strange document known in France. It 
allowed of only one answer, and that an- 
swer was promptly given: our Ambas- 
sador was called back on May 21, 1904. 

Has, since that period, any change 
taken place on one side or the other? 


words, its sole business is to defend 
itself. He is a critic of society, but 
hardly a reformer: indeed one divines 
in his temper a sluggish resignation, 
crossed at intervals by a half-indolent, 
almost a listless, defiance. He has the 
radical’s courage without his faith. 
Despair as to the world-order as a whole 
helps one to face with equanimity the dis- 
orders of a particular society, and Mr. 
Mencken, in his interesting preface, hints 
that Baroja is touched with this despair. 
He prefers Baroja to Ibafiez, of whom 
he has this to say: “He is of the stock 
of Victor Hugo—a popular rhapsodist 
and intellectual swashbuckler, half artist 
and half mob orator—a man of florid and 
shallow certainties, violent enthusiasms, 
quack remedies, vast magnetism and ad- 
dress, and even vaster impudence—a fel- 
low with plain touches of the charlatan.” 
Mr. Mencken’s insistence on moderation 
comes very near to driving him into 
violence. 


the Vatican 


There were, at that time, weighty rea- 
sons, no doubt, for the breaking of our 
relations; are there any now for their 
resumption? Is it the Republic, or is it 
the Vatican, which will offer its apolo- 
gies or, at least, change its attitude? The 
answer is, neither the one nor the other. 
Each remains as before, but both parties 
realize—especially after the war—the 
necessity of a rapprochement. And one 
of the two, France, takes the first step 
without hesitation. That is, at least, the 
gesture which, in her name, the head of 
the Government professes to make: 
“Considering exclusively the national in- 
terest,” such are his words, “he deems 
the moment come for renewing our tra- 
ditional relations with the pontifical Gov- 
ernment.” 

Be it so. But on what conditions? 
on what bases? in virtue of what recipro- 
cal engagements? M. Millerand is silent 
on these points. Does he know himself? 
There is reason:to doubt it, in view of 
his all too brief and very vague exposé 
of his motives. 

That exposé contains only one kind of 
argument in favor of the reéstablish- 
ment of the Embassy—the consideration 
of foreign affairs. The President of 
the Council stresses three points: Cen- 
tral Europe, Syria, the Far East. But 
his arguments turn against him. 

In Central Europe “every change of 
frontiers raises religious questions.” M. 
Millerand desires “‘the intervention of a 
representative of France at the Roman 
Curia to lend support to the demands of 
our allies.” But does he forget that 
“our allies’ are far from being all 
Catholics? The Jugoslav Kingdom, 
amongst others, contains three elements 











which counterbalance one another: 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Moslem. Whether 
France should side with or against one 
of the three, or declare herself the advo- 
cate of the Catholics alone, she would, 
far from promoting the country’s pacifi- 
cation, augment, in either case, the 
causes or the pretexts for internal divi- 
sion. The only certain result would be 
the irremediable loss of her prestige, as 
the population which had acclaimed her 
as a champion of their liberty would not 
forgive her the attempt to subject them 
to the policy of the Vatican. 

Similar, and even graver, consequences 
must be feared in Syria and in the Otto- 
man Empire generally. Syria numbers 
two million Moslems, 400,000 Orthodox 
Christians, and 600,000 Catholics more 
or less attached to Rome. By becoming a 
partisan of the last, France would alien- 
ate the others and become false to her 
own word. For it was Mgr. Giannini, 
the “‘vicaire apostolique” of Syria, who, 
on welcoming General Gouraud, declared 
with singular force that “France does 
not come here solely on our (the Catho- 
lics’) behalf, but for the good of the en- 
tire country, of all the inhabitants of 
Syria without distinction of race or re- 
ligion.”” It is to be wished that our Gov- 
ernment show itself as neutral as this 
Monseigneur. 

And as to the Far East, China and 
Japan, it is evident that France has 
something else to do and another part to 
play than to protect and to favor exclu- 
sively the Catholic missionaries. As a 
propagator of Western civilization, she 
must, above all, respect and enforce re- 
spect for the liberty of conscience, which 
can scarcely be reconciled with a specifi- 
cally Catholic protectorate. 

The very weakness of this argumenta- 
tion, based on a state of things long since 
obsolete, forces us to look for deeper- 
lying reasons for this attempt at recon- 
ciliation with the Holy See. 

It is impossible to shut our eyes to 
the fact that, at the elections of Novem- 
ber, 1919, the reéstablishment of the 
Embassy in Rome was one of the prom- 
ises and, to tell the truth, the only firm 
promise, demanded by the entire reac- 
tionary party as a conditio sine qua 
non of its participation in the “Bloc 
National.” Why did it insist on this in 
particular? That is a question which 
must be solved if one wishes to grasp 
the essence rather than the mere outward 
semblance. And in order to solve it, one 
must have an intimate knowledge of the 
domestic politics of France. 

Since 1905 the separation of Church 
and State in France has continued. 
Since 1882 the Church and the school 
have been separate. And just because the 
latter measure had preceded the other by 
more than twenty years, the second could 
be accomplished without causing any dis- 

turbance in the life of the country. The 
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non-confessionalism of the public school 
was bound to lead to the non-confession- 
alism of the State. From the moment 
that religion may no longer be taught 
Officially to the children in the schools of 
the State, it follows, that a fortiori the 
State may not impose it or recommend 
it to the adults. Religion is a matter 
of conscience, consequently an individual 
element of private life, over which the 
law has no say. 

That a large majority of the nation 
has accepted this double reform, or, more 
precisely, this double revolution in the 
national institutions, is a fact which no 
one can deny. Eight times, at least, 
since the neutrality of the school was 
established, general elections have taken 
place, and each time the nation has sanc- 
tioned the new régime by overwhelming 
majorities. The adversaries of the neu- 
tral school only scored a few local suc- 
cesses; they were not supported even by 
the bulk of the Catholic population. In 
fact, the public school, since its estab- 
lishment, has given instruction to five- 
sixths of the entire French youth. 

As to the neutrality of the State, it 
seems to be so generally accepted as a 
matter of course, that no one, not even on 
the Catholic side, thinks of demanding 
the reéstablishment of the Concordat. 
Every one subscribed, therefore, to the 
formula: “The free Church in the free 
State.” 

If such is the trend of public opinion 
in France, how then, it will be asked, 
can the mission of an Ambassador to 
Rome be a cause of anxiety to the French 
republicans? For this anxiety there are 
two reasons: one is furnished by the 
Church, the other by a political party. 
Let us try to explain their concurrent 
action. 

The Catholic Church, to its honor, has 
never renounced the divine mission to 
which it lays claim. At all times it has 
found its strength in what the civil com- 
munity neglected, despised, or maltreated. 
The Church has been the first guardian 
of woman, the child, the slave, and the 
poor. And on those elements of weak- 
ness the Church has built up its own par- 
ticular strength. 

In the twentieth century, as in the 
thirteenth, its ambition is the same: the 
conquest of souls. Its method is the 
same as well: to attach them by spiritual 
ties. Its demands have not changed 
either: absolute obedience, undivided and 
without reserve. 

This constitutes a serious menace to 
the neutrality of the school and the State. 
But a front attack against non-confes- 
sionalism would be an attack against lib- 
erty of conscience, the most sacred, the 
most ineradicable of the conquests of the 
Revolution. The Church employs dif- 
ferent tactics. More radical than repub- 
lican radicalism, the Church advocates 
the abolition of all State instruction, on 





the ground that there is always a danger 
of its abusing that power. Let the State 
restrict its educational control to sub- 
sidizing impartially, and in proportion 
to the number of pupils, all educational 
establishments. That would be the true 
liberty, the true equality. A sophistry 
which may easily mislead unsuspecting 
minds, especially in America, where one 
has never known Catholicism as a State 
religion and where one can not realize 
how heavily a country feels the weight 
of a religion which alone counts, since 
after fifteen centuries of absolute domi- 
nation it is nominally still the religion 
of thirty-nine million Frenchmen in a 
population of forty. 

To this sophistry the republicans op- 
pose the contention that their neutral 
school means neither war against any 
confession, nor a privilege divided among 
several confessions. It embodies the 
claim of the State to give to all the chil- 
dren whom the parents entrust to its 
care the minimum of instruction indis- 
pensable to everybody, the A B C of 
universal ethics included, which, being 
recognized by all religions, is not the 
monopoly of any single one. To bar the 
State from imparting instruction would 
be a return to the system of endowed 
schools, founded and kept by and for 
the Churches, and, as far as France is 
concerned, by and for the Catholic 
Church. That is the fundamental issue. 
The conflict is irreducible. Either the 
State or the Church shall control the 
schools. If it is the State, the school 
shall be neutral, a school of tolerance 
and fraternity. If it is the Church, the 
school shall be religious, Catholic, a con- 
fessional school of discipline and unity 
under the authority of Rome. 

But the question can also be viewed 
as a political and social conflict. In 
France, as everywhere else, there exists 
a party which takes alarm at the revo- 
lutionary menace. It contains all the ele- 
ments that are for order, from the un- 
compromising partisans of the ancient 
régime, fanatic royalists and adepts of 
the Action Francaise, to the liberals of 
even a radical stripe. All these clearly 
realize to-day, as M. Thiers realized in 
1850, that they are in need of a tie, a 
guiding principle, a defensive and of- 
fensive force commanding for their 
union a prestige different from that 
which the mere protection of the strong- 
box inspires. And they realize that the 
Church alone can fulfill that réle, which it 
has, in fact, fulfilled for ages, that it has 
never temporized with the transitory 
forms of civil power, that it is as new 
to-day as it was ten centuries ago, and 
that the only chance of salvation, from 
the conservative point of view, is in a 
rallying round the Church for the pro- 
tection of society. And it is this alli- 
ance which gives to the project of the 
Embassy to Rome its principal import. 








The apprehension felt in republican 
quarters would be groundless or could 
easily be calmed if each of the two con- 
tracting parties undertook, by a formal 
and public declaration, to respect the in- 
dependence of the other, that is to say: 
not to interfere, in any way, in each 
other’s affairs. The Republic would have 
little difficulty in making and keeping 
that promise. Nothing is more foreign 
to its spirit than to presume to convert 
the Papacy to modernism. But the 
Church? Can the Church recognize that 
France has ceased to be “a Catholic 
State,” that she had become not “a schis- 
matic State” but, worse than that, “a neu- 
tral State”? Who can suppose that the 
Church contemplates such a _ solution? 
Would it not deem that very supposi- 
tion an insult, and an invitation to be- 
tray a sacred tradition many centuries 
old? 

But if the Papacy can not make that 
concession to the Republic, it is the Re- 
public which will have to make one of 
equal importance, in an inverse sense. 
And herein is the ground for the fears 
which M. Millerand’s project inspires. 

One should not ridicule those fears as 
superfluous and without foundation. We 
could be easily reassured if our relations 
with the Vatican were to be limited to an 
occasional contact for the settlement by 
negotiation of a definite point at issue. 
But that is not the intention. The pur- 
pose is, says the Government with the 
utmost frankness, to “renew the tradi- 
tional relations’; in other words, to es- 
tablish at Rome a permanent Embassy 
and, in accordance with the law of diplo- 
matic reciprocity, to establish in Paris a 
permanent apostolic nunciature. 

This Nuncio, if we follow the tradition, 
will be the lawful head of the diplomatic 
corps. It is no small matter, nor a mere 
act of etiquette, to reinstate a func- 
tionary of that importance in a country 
where he will find everything changed 
except himself. How will this Rip Van 
Winkle of the ancient régime adapt him- 
self to the new? The question would be 
a delicate one even for an ordinary Am- 
bassador. But this Ambassador is at the 
same time a prelate who can not fail to 
exercise some influence on the French 
episcopate, were it only as spokesman 
for the Holy Father. How far will that 
influence extend? 

M. Millerand assures us, indeed, that 
“the principles of neutrality are not, and 
can not be, discussed any more.” That 
is merely the personal opinion of M. 
Millerand, and he has no guarantee 
whatever that it is shared by either the 
Pope or the Nuncio. And besides, the 
application of these principles furnishes 
a vast field to the ingenuity of those who 
care not for a neutral legislation. Are 
there not twenty ways of reducing a law 
to futility without abrogating it? 
Inspired or discreetly encouraged by 
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him whom the bishops would not know 
how to disavow, “modifications” tending 
to render the divorce of Church and 
State and the neutral school more “tol- 
erable” will not fail to be proposed to 
Parliament, to the Administration, to 
public opinion. Thus the era of religious 
quarrels will be reopened. The slightest 
incident may lead to grave consequences. 
An inconsiderate choice of words, a vio- 
lent speech will be sufficient for the 
clergy to accuse the guilty teacher of 
being a freethinker. The episcopate 
will protest. How could the Nuncio re- 
fuse to support their remonstrance? He 
will construe the case as a breach of 
neutrality, and complain that the State 
control is not severe enough. Another 
time it will be a “curé” in the pulpit who 
oversteps the bounds or one of these 
fiery missionaries who come to stimulate 
the zeal of the secular clergy. If the 
prefect, if the municipal authorities, if 
the local press should take offense and 
react, the Church will at once raise the 
cry of persecution. Can one reckon on 
the Nuncio’s help in restoring peace? 
Thus we get entangled in diplomatic in- 
cidents which it is easy to make as big 
or as futile as it suits one’s purpose to 
make them. 

It is this continual intervention which 
justifies the presence of a Nuncio in a 
Catholic country. But what is the pur- 
pose of his office in a country which does 
not belong to any creed and professes an 
equal respect for all? The Nuncio is 
there to assure himself of that respect 
in all that concerns his Church. In order 
to be consistent, we should place by his 
side, and invest with the same rights, a 
representative of each of the other re- 
ligions, Islam included, for we are a 
great Moslem Power. The other re- 
ligions, however, can do without a repre- 
sentative: they do not demand any such 
guarantee. Why then should Rome, and 
Rome alone, need one? Why does she not 
consent to live under the common law? 

But lam mistaken. Rome does consent 
to it, ever since 1904. She has never 
asked for the reéstablishment of the 
Embassy. It is France that offers it to 
Rome. We request her to return to the 
diplomatic ceremonial of the Concordat, 
without the Concordat. It is France 
which, in soliciting for a compact which 
neither from her own nor from the Papal 
side can ever be simple, clear, or sincere, 
has committed a grievous error. Have 
we then lost sight of the fact that France 
is a major nation, which need not im- 
plore the permission or the protection of 
the Holy Father nor of any other person 
in the world to enjoy her own liberty and 
to enforce respect for that of all the 
groups, of all her citizens, believers and 
unbelievers ? 

But, fortunately, nothing has been 
definitely settled as yet. It is not too 
late for us to recover ourselves. Our 

















JACK LONDON’S LAST ROMANCE 


HEARTS OF THREE 


Which celebrated Jack London's ‘Fortieth Birthday, Fiftieth Book, 
Sixteenth Year in the Writing Game, and a New Departure’’ 


HEN Francis Morgan, New York millionaire, boasted of his descent from old 
W Sir Henry, buccaneer, he little knew what his heritage really involved. Then 
came the call of adventure, to which he light-heartedly responded. He went 
South to seek his ancestor’s treasure, and speedily found himself enmeshed in a most 
astounding series of escapades and adventures. He finds a double, Henry, also a chip 
of the old Morgan block; a sweetheart, Leoncia, whose mystery is one of the last to 
be cleared; a lady, Queen of a Valley of Lost Souls; villains and magicians, Indians 
and Spaniards, a whole host of friends and foes; and treasure galore. “I have written 
some novels of adventure in my time,” was Jack London’s own comment on the book; 
“but never, in all of the many of them, have I perpetrated a totality of action equal to 
what is contained in ‘HEARTS OF THREE,’” $2.50. 


FLAME and By SARA 
SHADOW TEASDALE 


To these lovely lyrics by one of the best-beloved of American singers W.S. B. pays 
tribute in the “Boston Transcript”: 

. There is nowhere in our day 

. SO exquisite and perfect a lyric pos- 














same impulses, the same desires, the same 
; satisfied or unsatisfied yearnings, but as 
session of all the love moods in the ex- long has held them smothering and smoul- 
perience of a woman’s soul. There is dering in the spirit, will find them be- 
nowhere so perfect a simplicity of poetic come articulate by some turn of phrase, 
speech; nowhere so poignant and haunt- some image or symbol, which the poet in 
ing a lyric music... . That it is her her art has created for them. And the 
heart that makes her songs cannot be de- real emancipation of all that hidden ex- 
nied. And what they make of them is a istence will be all the more real because 
very rare and exquisite joy. she has given it a recognizable and im- 
“One who is long accustomed to the perishable beauty.” $1.75. 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


LAWRENCE MASON writes in the ‘‘New Republic’’ 
“It is Masefield’s great distinction that he can handle our profoundest problems 
without ceasing to be simple, sensuous and passionate. He is always and above all a 
poet. past master of the singing line, the haunting phrase, the burning word.” 


ENSLAVED: and Other Poems 


which Mr. Mason called “the most im- 
portant event in this poetic year,” is 
now published in the regular edition, RIGHT ROYAL 

uniform with the regular edition of a companion poem to “Reynard, the 
Masefield’s other works. $2.25. Fox.” 


AMONG OUR RECENT NOVELS 


THE ROMANTIC MITCH MILLER 
By MAY SINCLAIR $2.00 By EDGAR LEE MASTERS $3.50 


He was an incurable Romantic and 
the beautiful things he said about pain 
and passion and suffering made the 
girl who loved him feel ashamed for 
the commonness of her own clay—un- 
til the souls of both were stripped bare 
under stress of war. “The story in all 
its poignant brevity has that assured 
touch of artistry which we have a right 
to expect from the author of The 
Divine Fire,’ says Frederick Taber 








The publishers announce for publi- 
cation October 19, 





“It’s a boy’s story,” wrote William 
Marion Reedy enthusiastically, shortly 
before his death; “told in boy lingo 
and great stuff. It’s another Tom 
Sawyer and Huck Finn. . . . There’s 
genius surely in lovable Mitch Miller 
and his friend Skeeters, boys whom 
the reader will never forget.” 


Cooper. 
TENSION ONE AFTER ANOTHER 
By E. M. DELAFIELD $2.25 By STACY AUMONIER $2.25 
A narrow academic society is drawn The _life-stories of tempestuous 
with a brilliant pen—in particular the Laura Purbeck, her placid brother 


presiding genius, a Lady Bountiful 


Tom, their relatives and acquaintances 
who looks on the bright side and is 


and friends, as told by Tom out of the 
patient, until her victims are maddened calm philosophy of ripe age. “A story 
to desperation. Into this society Fate that keeps you feeling and thinking,” 
flings a proud, sensitive, not too gentle says Lee Wilson Dodd in the N. Y. 
soul; and things begin to happen. Evening Post. 
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BOOKS FROM 
MACY’S SHELVES 


The Pleasures 
of Collecting 
Gardner Teall $3.54 


Mr. Teall is an authority on his sub- 
ject. His volume is filled with expert 
information which should be ex- 
tremely valuable to readers interested 
in the realm of antiques, American, 
European, and Oriental. Moreover, 
he writes about collecting with such 
spontaneous enthusiasm, with such 
richness of allusion, with’such intimate 
charm that the book will appeal to 
the general reader as well as to the 
reader whose especial hobby is col- 
lecting. 


By-Paths in Collecting 
Virginia Robie $3.54 


Aids in the quest of rare and unique 
things which have passed the Century 
Mark, such as Old China, Furniture, 
Pewter, Copper, Brass, Samplers and 
Sun-dials, with comments on their 
age, decoration and value. 


The Amenities of 
Book-Collecting 
A. Edward Newton $3.54 


Not only the story of the author’s 
experience in book collecting at home 
and abroad, but intimate biographical 
sketches based upon the revelations 
of manuscripts and letters—the re- 
ward of the constant search of col- 
lectors and book sellers. For the 
book-lover this is a book which can- 
not fail to please; for the layman it 
is a volume full of inspiration. 


Chats on Old Coins 
F. W. Burgess $3.54 


One of the few volumes in con- 
densed form dealing with the obsolete 
currencies which have, throughout the 
world’s history, been used by its most 
prominent nations. In this little work 
the author has endeavored to “skim 
the cream” off the heavier and, to 
some, drier problems of numismatol- 
ogy, and to present in acceptable 
“popular” form the more interesting 
facts which should be known to every 
collector. 


Chats on Autographs 
A. M. Broadley $3.54 


The author brings to his task some 
years of personal practical experience. 
He is able very largely to illustrate 
his book from rariora in his own pos- 
session, most of which are unpub- 
lished, but he has made a special fea- 
ture of autograph collecting in Amer- 
ica and on the Continent. 


Macy’s-Main Fleer 35th Street, Rear 
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Herald Square, New York City 














Government has been forced to keep 
an electoral promise. The sovereign 
Parliament may foresee its dangerous ef- 
fects and prevent them. Let us hope 
that the Chamber or, if it disappoints us, 
the Senate may not fail to spare the 
country this mistake. 
FERDINAND BUISSON 

Député de Paris, Ancien Président de la 

Commission parlementaire de la Sép- 

aration de ]’Eglise et de l’Etat (1904- 

1906). 

Paris, France 


Drama 


Opening of the London 
Season 


HE new season has opened with two 
noteworthy plays, “The Unknown,” 
by Somerset Maugham, and “The Prude’s 
Fall,” by Rudolf Besier and May Edgin- 
ton. Neither is a masterpiece, yet both 
bear witness to astonishing progress. 
Twenty years ago, or even ten, the one 
would have been denounced as blasphe- 
mous, the other as immoral. To-day it is 
perceived that, whatever their faults, 
they are both humane in their intention; 
and they both pass “like a letter to the 
post.” 

Of Mr. Maugham’s play one is con- 
strained to write with mingled admira- 
tion and regret, though admiration must 
unquestionably be the dominant feeling. 
Mr. Maugham has done a daring thing— 
he has put on the stage a sincere and out- 
spoken theological discussion: he has ex- 
pressed the revolt against optimistic 
pietism engendered by the war in mil- 
lions of men and women. He has 
proved—or, if you will, he has essayed 
to prove—the hollowness of the apolo- 
getics which seek to reconcile the hideous 
world-catastrophe with the idea of an 
all-good, all-wise, and all-powerful God. 
Whatever one may think of his argu- 
ment, there can be no doubt that it re- 
flects a very prevalent mode of thought, 
and that, in so far, he is holding up the 
mirror to nature. And in doing so he is 
braving a great deal of hostility, not only 
theological but esthetic. That strange 
puritanism which tolerates the stage only 
on condition that it shall hold aloof from 
the serious side of life, is outraged at the 
thought of bringing religion to the foot- 
lights; and it joins hands with the 
zstheticism which denounces as preach- 
ing or propaganda any art which dares 
to have a meaning. In defying these 
prejudices Mr. Maugham has done well 
and earned our hearty admiration. 


Where, then, does the regret come in? 
Why, one can not but regret that his 
daring has not been seconded by greater 
intellectual power and technical skill. On 
the intellectual side I am here expressing 


a personal opinion, which must be taken 
for what it is worth; but I do not think 
there can be two opinions as to the tech- 
nical slovenliness of the play. The dis- 
cussions are most imperfectly dramatized, 
Over and over again we see two people 
carrying on a heated argument while 
half-a-dozen others sit around tongue- 
tied and apparently not even listening, 
Defective production may be partly to 
blame for this, but certainly the author 
has given his producer some impossible 
nuts to crack. Nor is the fable, such as 
it is, very happily invented. In the last 
act in particular, dramatic effect is 
sought—and not attained—through at- 
tributing to the heroine a course of 
action of rare imbecility. These short- 
comings are all the more regrettable as 
they can not but impair the success of 
the play; and, should it fail, the enemy 
will say “Aha!”, and the wicked triumph. 

Mr. Maugham’s story is soon told. 
Major John Wharton, aged about thirty, 
comes back to his amiable and adoring 
parents after four solid years at the 
front. He has been badly wounded, but 
is now all right again. His father, a 
soldier who has seen service in the little 
wars of last century, is full of a soldier’s 
simple piety, and conceives war to be 
a beneficial invention of Heaven for 
strengthening and _ purifying human 
nature. His mother and his betrothed, 
Sylvia Bullough by name, are steeped in 
Anglican piety; and their views find an 
unctuous and emphatic champion in the 
vicar of the parish, seconded by a still 
more narrow-minded vicaress. Trouble 
begins when Major John declines to ap- 
pear at Holy Communion; it comes to a 
head when he takes the side of a neigh- 
boring lady who, having lost both her 
sons in the war, openly indicts divine 
providence, and declines to seek comfort 
in pietistic catchwords. To make mat- 
ters worse, the old Colonel, John’s 
father, is found to be suffering from a 
disease which must rapidly prove fatal, 
and does not receive his death-sentence 
with the courage and resignation becom- 
ing a Christian Soldier. He recovers his 
serenity, however, after taking the last 
sacrament, and passes peacefully away. 
His wife and Sylvia accept this as a 
miracle, and the latter lady thinks that a 
similar miracle may happen to John if 
he can be persuaded or tricked into tak- 
ing the Communion. At the moment of 
his father’s death John is away from 
home: when he returns, Sylvia conceals 
from him the fact of the death, and im- 
plores him to take the Communion out 
of tenderness to a dying man. John 
yields to her entreaties, and returns from 
church only to find that he has been 
victimized. He expresses his natural dis- 
gust with a good deal of vigor, but pres- 
ently relents, and is willing to make it 
up with his betrothed, who, however, de- 
clines. At the close of a singularly feeble 
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act, the curtain falls upon Major John 
weeping in his mother’s arms. 

The intellectual weakness of the play 
lies, | think, in the fact that neither side 
states its case with reasonable skill or 
tact. The pietists are quite unnecessarily 
purblind and narrow-minded, while John, 
though certainly not aggressive in his 
sentiments, is unnecessarily clumsy and 
unconciliatory. For instance, he insists 
on declaring that he does not believe in 
God, when it is manifest that what he 
rejects is not God, but the Vicar’s version 
of God. Mr. Maugham may say that he 
was not bound to make his characters 
clear thinkers or skilled dialecticians— 
that, indeed, it would have been un- 
natural to have done so. Possibly—but 
on the other hand there was no need to 
make them exceptionally stupid. The 
part of Sylvia seems to me particularly 
unfortunate. Such dense fanaticism is 
certainly not typical in these days. If 
Mr. Maugham had made her a sane, good- 
tempered, commonplace young woman, 
content for her own part with the creed 
of her caste, but not concerned to force 
its formulas upon everyone around her, 
he would have cleared the atmosphere of 
his play and brought it nearer to life by 
presenting another, and very usual, type 
of opinion. The killing of the old Colonel, 
too, seems to me a mistake. In the first 
place, it introduces a quite unnecessary 
element of coincidence; in the second 
place, its bearing upon the general theme 
of the play is not very clear. It almost 
seems as though Mr. Maugham intended 
to insinuate that a Christian was, as a 
rule, less prepared than a pagan to face 
death with fortitude; but that is mani- 
festly untrue, or true only of a very 
antiquated, hell-haunted type of Chris- 
tian. Our conduct in the great crises 
of life depends far more on temperament 
and habit than on creed—a truth so in- 
disputable that Mr. Maugham can 
scarcely have intended to dispute it. But 
if he did not one sees no meaning in the 
Colonel’s collapse. 

In a play in which all the characters 
are constantly reasoning, there is no 
room for a special “‘raisonneur.” We 
have here, however, a Scotch doctor 
whose views, briefly and modestly ex- 
pressed, may probably be taken to repre- 
sent the author’s own summing-up of the 
matter. And Dr. Macfarlane is evidently 
a disciple of Mr. Wells—a believer in 
“God the Invisible King.” That deity, 
as we know, is not infinite and all- 
powerful, but is merely an unseen ally 
of mankind in its struggle towards a 
better world. “When we are good,” says 
Dr. Macfarlane, “we’re buying silver 
bullets for the King of Heaven, and when 
we’re bad—well, we’re trading with the 
enemy.” It is the old theology of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman; and assuredly there is a 
much deal to be said for it. But there 
(Continued on page 328) 
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are stubborn folk who can find no com- 
fort in personifying the better forces in 
human nature and calling them God. 

“The Prude’s Fall” is an awkward 
name for a clever play, which might, I 
imagine, appeal to American audiences. 
Captain André le Briquet, a daring 
French soldier and explorer, has met in 
Egypt, before the war, a certain Mrs. 
Audley, by whom he has been greatly at- 
tracted. After the war, hearing that she 
is now a widow, he comes to England and 
seeks her out, only to find that she is en- 
gaged to a numskull of a baronet, Sir 
Nevil Moreton by name. At the same 
time he is very much disgusted by her 
barbarously unfeeling conduct towards a 
lady whom they have both known and 
liked in Egypt, and who has sacrificed 
her social position for love. In spite of 
her heartless prudery, however, Le 
Briquet still thinks Mrs. Audley the most 
charming woman in the world, and de- 
termines to teach her a lesson. He has 
no difficulty in cutting out the pompous 
baronet and making her love him pas- 
sionately ; but when the question of mar- 
riage arises he alleges that both his 
career and his temperament forbid him 
to tie himself for life, and that theirs 
must be a free union or none at all. 
After a terrible struggle, both with 
herself and her friends—in which the 
baronet proposes to intervene with a re- 
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volver—she accepts his conditions and 
agrees to play the leading part in “Al] 
for Love, or The World Well Lost.” Then 
and not till then the Captain produces a 
marriage license and explains that his 
objection to matrimony was only assumed 
in order to teach her the lesson of toler- 
ance and understanding for women whom 
relentless circumstance has compelled to 
set conventions at defiance. Of course 
she is at first outraged and humiliated on 
finding that she has been treated like a 
silly schoolgirl; but we observe that even 
in the height of her wrath she is careful 
not to tear up the marriage license. 

The comedy has the artificiality in- 
herent in all plots which depend upon 
some one elaborately playing a part in 
order to teach a lesson or to gain an end; 
but, having noted this weakness, one 
hastens to add that it is ably constructed 
and tactfully written. Mr. Rudolf 
Besier will be remembered as the author 
of a clever comedy, “Don,” which had 
some success ten years ago. 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston has written 
for Mr. Matheson Lang a “gros mélo- 
drame” entitled “The Wandering Jew,” 
which was produced with every apnear- 
ance of success a few nights ago. It is 
a wholly undistinguished piece of work, 
which never brings home to us the point 
of the legend—the tragedy of a man con- 
demned to immortality. Indeed Mr. 
Thurston’s Ahasuerus—renamed Mata- 
thias—is not immortal at all. At the end 
of the fourth act, or “Phase,” he is burnt 
by the Spanish Inquisition, and to all 
appearance gives up the ghost. Why the 
curse is thus remitted we never learn— 
possibly because, in this fourth Phase, 
as a Jewish doctor in Seville, ne has at- 
tained to a high-pitch virtue. In the 
earlier Phases—during the Crusades and 
in thirteenth-century Sicily—we find him 
leading a pleasantly racketty life, and see 
not the slightest reason to suppose that 
he is “dreeing a weird” of a tragic or 
penitential nature. It did not even seem 
to me that the spectacular attractions of 
the play were anything out of the ordi- 
nary. By far the best thing in it was the 
opening scene—the starting-point of 
what ought to have been the tragedy. 
Matathias, according to Mr. Temple 
Thurston, had carried off the wife of 
another man, and was passionately de- 
voted to her. The woman, Judith, lay 
sick, and sent him, much against his will, 
to seek out the Nazarene prophet whose 
arrival in Jerusalem had caused great 
excitement and to implore him to heal 
her. The prophet answered him, “Her 
health will return when she returns to 
her husband’’; whereupon Matathias, in 
his exasperation, insulted him, and fell 
under the curse. The glimpse of Jerusa- 
lem during the hours of the great tragedy 
is not unimpressive. 

WILLIAM ARCHER 

London, September 13 








